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THE 


HE firſt of theſe Diſcourſes was 


after Mr Holloway had publiſhed his Let- 
ter and Spirit, &c.) and was originally 
intended to have been part of my Re- 


view and Defence of the Diſſertations on 
Elohim and Berith, in reply to a re- 


peated aſſertion of my opponents, that 
The Biblical Hebrew was the language 7 
Adam in Paradiſe. But as the Review, 
&c. had already ſwelled to a bulk be- 


yond my expectation, and as this point 


was not ſo cloſely connected with the 
arguments I had then in hand, but that 


it might be poſt-poned, or even wholly 


1 . without PO to them, 


A2 I thought 


1 
I thought the dropping it at that time 
was excuſable, and that what I had pre- 
pared might on ſome future occaſion go 


abroad by itſelf, as a Supplement to the Re- 5 


view, &c. if I ſhould find reaſons here- 8 


| after to Induce me to publiſh it. 


"Nor was it long before an occaſion 185 


was offered, by the publication of Mr 
Holloway's treatiſe, intitled The Primævity 
and Pre-eminence of the Sacred Hebrew ; 
in which he has taken much pains, by 

a variety of arguments, to prove the 
truth and certainty of the ſame point, 
that my opponents had before preſſed me 
with, viz. That the Biblical Hebrew was 
| the Primæval Language. And whereas 
he tells us in his Preface, that this piece 
Had lain ſeveral years by him, and ſo, 
* perhaps, would heve continued to do, had 
« of Dr Shuckford's Supplemental Diſ- 

' * courſe on the Creation and Fall of Man, 
« given him a freſh accafion to make it 
— public ;” fo I beg leave to make uſe of 
the fame kind of apology, if any be 
needful, for printing now, and not be- 
fore, the firſt of the following Diſcour- 
ies; which might in like manner have lain 
dormant 


dormant by me Sik years, or 
had never been brought to light, had not 
Mr Holloway's performance on the fame 
ſubject invited it forth, and given me 
| ſome reaſon to hope, that it might prove 
no leſs uſeful and acceptable to the Pub- 
lic, than it would appear ſeaſonable. 


Tux ſecond Diſcourſe which accom- 
|  panies it, and to which, from the affinity 
there is between the ſubjects, it ſerves 
for a proper introduction, is in juſtifica- 


tion of Dr Edward Chandler, late Biſhop 


of Durbam; or, in defence of the part 
his Lordſhip bore in a private correſpon- 
dence, ſome years fince, with Mr Halo- 
way: Who in his aforeſaid treatiſe on the 
Primævity, &c. hath thought fit fre- 
quently to refer to his Lordſhip's letters, 


expreſſions, and ſentiments on that que- 


ſtion, but does no where ſo fully cite and 
explain them, as his Lordſhip's friends, 
and all who knew his great ſagacity as 

well as erudition, could with had been 
done. For in the imperfect and mutila- 
ted ſtate in which they lie in Mr Hollo- 
ways account of them, they ſeem rather 
to be placed as foils to ſet off his own ar- 


guments, 


| 
| 
* 
| 
| 
| 


[oi] 


guments, than allowed to appear either 
with any advantage to themſelves, or with 


any ca to his Lordſhip. By which | 


means both the correſpondence, and the | 


iſſue of it are put into ſuch a light, 3 
the learned author would not probablß 1 
have choſen to repreſent them in, had | 
bis Lordſhip been yet alive to ſpeak for | 


himſelf, and to tell the whole of the caſe 


: on both ſides. 


Tux particular inducements I was 
under to ſet this correſpondence, and 


chiefly his Lordſhip's ſhare in it, mn 
| ſome more proper and ſatisfactory light, 
will be ſeen in the Diſcourſe itſelf; 
where the reader will find, from cer- 
' tain circumſtances there mentioned, that 
this undertaking in vindication of his 
Lordſhip, did fo peculiarly belong to me, | 
that I could not, all things confidered, 


have juſtly or decently declined it. 


T EH E third and laſt Diſcourls con 


cerning the ancient Hebrew character, 


is in reply to two Addrefles, if I may 


ſo call them, made by Mr Holloway to 


myſelf, on that perplexed ſubject. It is 
| i point : 


[ vii 
a point in which I bad no hav con- 
cerned myſelf at any time, and which 
had no immediate relation to either of 
the ſubjects of my Diſſertations. But 
Mr Holloway was pleaſed to introduce it 
himſelf into his controverſy with me, 
firſt, in his Remarks on Dr Sharp's pieces, 
p. 25. under pretence of it's being 4 
matter of conſequence, which was much 
wanted by the learned world; and next 
in a note, at the end of hs Primevity, 
| &c. where he ſuppoſes he hath diſcover- 
ed at length the very thing that occafion- 
| ed the quhole miſtake that hath gone abroad 
concerning this matter; and © Which | 
(fays he, p. 95.) „ I purpoſed to have 
given in another edition of my ow. 4 
gainſt Dr Sharp“. 
Now, though I do not conceive my- 
ſelf under any obligation to examine what 
he has advanced on this ſubject, either 
in his faid Remarks, or in his ſaid Note; 
. yet as his arguments ſeem more particu- 
larly propounded to my conſideration, and 
axe recommended as being of extraordi- 
nary importance in this intricate queſtion, 
J have made a pretty ſtrict enquiry into 
their force and effect, in this Diſcourſe; 


wry | 


3 „„ 
which I have here annexed to the two 
| other. treatiſes abovementioned: And I 
preſume not improperly, ſince the que- 
ſtion concerning the antiquity of the He- 
brew Alphabet is ordinarily found ſubſe- 
quent to, or appendant on, that other con- 


cerning the Primævity of the language. | 


1 


— 


111 


AN | 
| EXAMINATION 
or 


. Certain Arguments that have been lately 7 


urged in proof of the — of the 
| Hebrew — i | 


"DB pECULIAR ſtreſs is laid by 
Mr Bate, Mr Holloway, Mr Moody, 
5 and the Author of the Chriſtian 
Plan, Sc. *. upon the Primevity of the 
Hebrew Language; that is, for ſo ſome of 
them explain it, on the biblical Hebrew 
being the language of Adam in Paradiſe; 
and from thence forward the language of 
of World, to the time of the Diſperſion 


* Mr Bare 8 3 meaning of Aleim, p. 88. 
Mr Moody's Evidence for Chriſtianity, &c. p. 911. 
Mr Hol/oway's Remarks on Dr Sharp's pieces, p. 14. 
Preface to the Chriſtian Plan, 4to. p. 7. 


at 


12 1 


at Babel, and from the Diſperſion, either 


the language of mankind to the time of 
Moſes the firſt writer, or at leaſt (for to 
that Mr Holloway confines his Afertion) 
the language of the Patriarchal line, down 
do the Age in which the Ns ann] were 


Written. 


DISCOURSE 


31 
DISCOURSE I. 


"ROE E 


| Exomi nation 4 Mr Moody s Argument for 
tte Primavity of the Hebrew, drawn from 
Mr Hutchinſon's New Account of the 
Confuſion « Tongues. 


R Moody ſtates the caſe very briefly, 

IVI and pens the Enquiry into o this 
ſubject to a ſhort Iſſue. Z 
He © begs the reader's attention to two 

10 points only.” _ oy 
1ſt. Tur“ the Language ſpoken be- 
© fore the Affair at Babel, was the language 

ec of Adam, ſo of Paradiſe.” And, 


og _ 2dly. THAT Mr Hutchinſon has 


proved that no confuſion of Languages 
happened at Babel, but the fame Lan- 
_ < guage which was ſpoke before, conti- 
0 nued to be enen by all men down to, 
B 2 = << and 


p. 92. 


4 
« and at the time of Mo ſes writing the Pen- 
e tateuch, and long after. 

* THEREFORE (fays he) the Biblical 


Hebrew is the language of Fuaradiſe. uf 


He appeals. likewiſe to the —_ 


© Whether the Doctor, in fair Contro- = : 


« yerſy, ſhould not have confuted Mr 


« Hutchinſon's Account before he offered 
« his Arabic in Evidence.” ibid. 
ONE would imagine from this appeal, 


that I had been contending for the Prime- 


vity of the Arabic, or had offered it in 


evidence againſt the Primevity of the He- 


brew; whereas, Mr Moody may recollect, 


that I was upon another Argument when 
I referred to the Arabic; of which lan- 


_ guage, I only ſuppoſed, with ſome of the > 
greateſt men in the Oriental Learning, 


that it might contain certain Roots of He- 


| brew Original, which Roots are not now 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures. 


BEsIDEs, if Mr Hutchinſon himſelf did 


not confute, but did only in general terms 


except againſt the commonly received opi- 
nion of the Affair of Babel, before he of- 
fered his own Solution of it under the 
title of A New Account of the Confuſion 


of 


— 


: + i}: 
if 73 angues; ; under what obligation did I 
lie to confute his Account, before I might 
be permitted to ſpeak any thing that did 
not ſeem to agree with it? 
Ix it be faid, that He eie the 
common expoſition, if not before, yet 
when he offered his own Solution, and 
that therefore I ought to diſprove his Ac- 


count before I can pony proceed further 


in the preſent Subject. In order to give 
Mr Moody the ſatisfaction he claims, I 
ſhall remit him to One who may give it 
him compleatly, and from whom he may 
take it better than from me; viz. Mr 


Holloway, Who in his late Treatiſe in- 


| tituled, Letter and Spirit, &c. Vol. I. p 
120. diſproves, and overturns all that Mr 
Hutchinſon had built on his too haſty Re- 


mark on the noun naw. For according 


to the New Account, (ſee p. 17.) that 
word is © never once uſed, when uſed for 
voice, in any other ſenſe than for Con- 
feſſion. And this Mr Holloway has 
ſhewn to be a miſtake: and Mr Moody 
muſt now, by his own rule of fair con- 
troverſy, confute Mr Holloway before he 
can again aſſert what he has unwarily af- 
firmed at p. 91. viz. that © Mr Hutchinſon 


B3 has 


. 
&« Has proved from Scripture, that the ” . 
c fair at Babel was not 4 Confuſion of 
ce Tongues, but of Confeſſions.” 
Mx. FE:iloway likewiſe contends, (Letter : 
and Spirit, Vol. I. p. 120.) for the Divi- 
ſion of the one language of the Earth in- 

5 to a variety of Dialects, and for the Diſ—- 
perſion of the Nations by means of the 
1 ſaid Diviſion of Tongues; contrary to 

Mr Hurcbinſons ee abetted by Mr 

Moody, p. 92. viz. That the He- 

e brew was the common language for 

< many ages after, until men, by imita- 
N ting writing by letters, revealed to Mo- 

e es in the Mount, formed by degrees, 55 

by falſe ſpellings, and ſuch like mi- 

« ſtakes, different languages.” 

Mx Moody, indeed, tells us a few lines 

below, that Mr EHulchinſin s Account 

* muſt be allowed as fact, till the con- 

* trary is proved to ſatisfaction.— This 

demand is too large, yet Mr Holloway hath 

ſatisfied it: And it now remains that Mr 

Holloray's Account, which is indeed, in 

reſpect of this particular, concerning a 
Confuſion of Language, the Old Account, 
and according to the Tradition that hath 

2 bee out into all the Earth, (ſee Letter 


6: and 


and Spirit p. 110 muſt be allowed as : 
fact, till Mr Hutchinſon's New Account 
can be made out to ſatisfaction; which I 
never expect to ſee, for other reaſons be- 
ſides the capital miſtake about naw, on 
which his hypotheſis is built. 
Ap what Mr Holloway hath ſaid upon 


this article, is ſtill the more to be attend 


ed to, becauſe he herein oppoſes, as he 
tells us himſelf, a perſon to whoſe Writings 
he paid no ſmall regard, (ibid. p. 115.) 
And ſets himſelf againſt an Argument, in 
 avhich be had for ſome years acquieſced, (p. 


119.) But which nevertheleſs, on fur- 


| ther ſearch, and upon weighing the matter 

more carefully, he found to be without foun- 
dation. (p- 115, and 119.) 

 Tais is ingenuouſly faid ; and his fol- 


' lowing the Truth, though it obliged him 
to deſert a Writer he ſo much eſteemed, 


merits due Praiſe. An earneſt, I pre 


ſume, of more ſuch commendable exam- 


_ ples from others, who, though prejudi- 
ces may prevail over them at preſent, yet 
on further ſearch, and more careful 
weighing the matter, may come to think 
differently from what they do in this, as 
well a as in other points of the New Hypo- 
| 2D 4 theſis. 


1 i 
| theſis. Mr Hutchinſon, indeed, intended 
(as he faid towards the beginning of his 
New Account, &c. p. g.) © to ſettle the 
chief points in Religion, ſo that it ſhould 
e not be in the power of man to diſturb 
« them,” Yet 4 could not, we fee, ſe- 
cure to himſelf the fulfilling of his ex- 
ꝑectations, even from thoſe on whom he 
had the moſt reaſon to depend, that they 
would never diſappoint him. 


Bu r to return to the ſubject in hand. 
As what Mr Holloway has faid, hath ſet 
aſide Mr Hutchinſon's New Account, &c. 

in this particular, regardin 8 Shaphab ; ſo 
what Mr Hutchinſon hath faid in his New 
Account, concerning the Hebrew not be- 
ing ſolely preſerved by, or confined to the 
line of Shem, from the time of the affair 
at Babel, to the time of Moſes ; but of it's 
: being the language of the idolatrous na- 
tions , deſcended from Canaan, doth e- 
qually ſet afide Mr Holloway's ſuppoſition, 
that the confuſion cf Tongyes was only 


amon 8 


* « Tt appears by the names of places, and perſors, 
e and many other ways, wherever 4braham, 1/aac, or 
% Facab came, Hebrew had been there firft, and was their 
chen preſent 1 | New Account, p. 29. 


ol 
i among the poſterity of Ham *, and that 
the Hebrew tongue, as well as the true 
b Religion, was loſt to the heathen world, 
though it was preſerved in the *. 
Line +. 
r the Progeny of Ham, within : 
the borders of Canaan, talked Hebrew 
long before Abraham removed into that 
country, is proved by the ſame kind of 
proof that is commonly made uſe of to 
ſhew that Hebrew was the language of 
the World before the Flood, and down to 
the time of the Confuſion. - 


Tus 


» 6 Ham, and ds OY progeny cab, Miſraim, Ca- 
«© naan, &c. had infected their minds with the old Cainitic 
«« imagination, and there was no reclaiming'them from it 
„ but by God's dividing their language into a multiple ; 
« gibberiſh, of as many dialects as there were families.” 
Letter and Spirit, p. 115. | = 
« The Earth, Gen. xi. 1. is nia for the Pa a 
World, when they 1 again to fall off under their 
Arch-Tutor Ham, which beſides one original Tongye 
l or Speech) had all one ſtile, or manner of talk, accord- 
« ing to the Religion or Philoſophy of Cain then revived. 
« Yet would not God for this deſtroy the World again, 
„but would confound their language, and with that their 
talk, or Religion, and Philoſophy.” ibid. p. 109. 
| + © St Cyril Alex. reflects very properly, that the true 
Religion and the Hebrew Tongue were thus loſt toge- 
ether to the Children of Men; that is, to the Heathen _ 
World, till the Gift of Languages, given on Mount 
„Sion, healed the Confuſion * out from Babel. 


bid. p. 119. 


| 
| 


1 


Tas names of men and places (as Mr 


Hutchinſon obſerved), the names of all 
the nations, or ſeparate communities, liv- 
ing in the land of Canaan are Hebrew, 
And not only the names of cities and of 
the Kings and Governors thereof, but the 
names of their mountains, plains, rivers, 
trees, fields, &c. are Hebrew alſo. And 
there are more Teſtimonies of proper 
Names of Hebrew Original, in the Scrip- 


ture Hiſtory of the ſojournment of Abra- 


bam in that country, than are to be found 

in the Hiſtory of the foregoing Ages, 
from the beginning of the World. And 
there ſeems no way to be taken to ſet 


theſe Teſtimonies afide, but what will 


prove equally effectual for ſetting aſide 
the Teſtimonies of the ſame kind, which 


are urged in proof of Hebrew being 
the language from the begjaning of the 


World. 


Mx Hutchinſon appears to have clearly 
ſeen the conſequences of this Truth, if 


the common Account of the Confuſion of 
language at Babel is allowed to ſtand : 

For, on that ſuppoſition, the Canaanites 

either had their Hebrew as one of the 

Dialects into which the One Language of 

Do the 


ad wn 


on. on nd 


MO 8 


— 
R 


E 


3 % . HS. ae 4. at es 


Try) 


che Earth was broken, which will not 
conſiſt with the Primævity of the He- 
brew that is contended for; or, that they 


had the peculiar privilege of retaining and 


| preſerving the Original among them after 
the Confuſion, and when it was loſt to all 
the other nations, even to thoie who de- 
* ſcended from Shem, except, it may be, 
to One family in his Line. To which 
extraordinary privilege the Canaanites ſeem- 
ed of all other people to have been the 
leaſt intitled, as they were a peopie, of 
all others, curſed, and deſtined to de- 
a 
MRX Hurckinſin, 3 BEET 0 
conſequences by aſſerting, that the One 
language of the World was univerſally 
retained to the Age of Moſes. And he 
has taken particular pains (New Account, 
from p. 27, to p. 32.) to ſhew that He- 


brew was the language of Egypt, Meſa- 


potamua,  Ethiofia, &c. as well as of Ca- 
b In which, how he hath ſucceed- 


od, 1 ſhall leave to the judgment of his 


A obſerving only thus much, that 
the proofs of it's Gr the language of 
any country, ſave Canaan, fall very ſhort 
of the proofs of it's W the . e 


of 


+ 12] 


| of Canaan. He hath alſo taken no leſs 
pains to ſhew in ſeveral pages following 


By what ways or means a variety of 


languages might have been occaſioned in 
the World, after writing was revealed to 
| Moſes, and was practiſed by him and the 


Iſraelites. And, perhaps, I do not con- 


jecture much amiſs, in ſuppoſing that Mr 
Hutcbinſon's principal inducement to look 


out for ſome other ſolution of the Tran- 


faction at Babel was, that he might ſtand 


clear of the difficulties that ariſe to an 
Aſſertor of the Primævity, and ſacred Pre- 


rogatives of the Hebrew, from admitting 


che Diviſion of Tongues along with the 


diſperſion of the Families, and at the ſame 
time allowing (what yet cannot well be 
denied) that the Canaanites, after thge 
Diſperſion, were in poſſeſſion of the He- 
brew Tongue, and were the only nation 
chat could boaſt the Original Language as 


their own. 


Mx Helloway, indeed, has ſhewn that 


Mr Hutchinſon's Solution (by which theſe 


difficulties are avoided), ſo far as it con- 


cerns NA in the ſenſe of Confeſſion inſtead = 
of Speech, and ſo far as it excludes the 
_ Confufion and divifion of the One origi- 


nal 


1. 13 1 


29 nal langua e at Babel, is by no means ſa- 


tisfactory. But hath he not left himſelf 


under a like difficulty (with reſpect to the 
Hebrew Originals), with that which Mr 
Hutchinſon avoided by his New Solution? 
viz. How to account for Hebrew being 
the language of Canaan, from the ve 
| earlieſt intelligencies we have of that 
- Country? and ſhould he not in fair con- 
troverſy (as Mr Moody ſays) have remov- 


ed this obſtacle, bebe he concluded that 


Hebrew was appropriated to the line of 
the Faithful, and was loſt to all thoſe who . 


had loſt the true Religion? 


Ap yet the Reader who finds he hath 
done any thing in this whole Treatiſe, in- 


tituled, Letter and Spirit, &c. to clear up 
this Objection, has had better luck in his 


' ſearch than I have had in mine. It is 
true, He hath given us a Spiritual Inter- 

| pretation of ſeveral of the Old proper 
Names of Hebrew Original, impoſed by 

the Canaanites: And he hath found a way 

of referring them, in ſome manner or 
other, to the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. But 
under this light, I apprehend, they have 
little claim to be conſidered, as they were 
given to perſons, and places, by Idolaters, 


and 


114 
and Enemies of the true Religion ind. 
Tak. NE 
Ix may be faid, kj (for tv 1 
think, ſome have thought and ſuggeſted), 
that the names by which places in Ca- 
naan were called at the time of Abraham's 
peregrination thither, are not given by 
Moſes as they were then called by the Ca- | 
naanites themſelves, but as they were af- 
terwards named by, and known to the ' 
Poſterity of Abraham ; and that the names 


of places mentioned in the Book of Jo- ZI | 


ſbua are likewiſe Hebrew, not as being 
impoſed by the old Canaanites, but as be- | 


ing given to thoſe places by the people of 1 


God, after they had conquered the Land, |: 
and before the Hiſtorical Book of Jo Neue N 
was wrote. 
Bur theſe ſuggeſtions, J think, will 
have little weight, when we conſider that 
both Mofes and Jeſbua do generally, tho 
perphaps not always, make mention of 
the Old Names of thoſe places, of which 
they give the New Names impoſed by the 
Hraelites: Which old Canaanitiſh Names 
are as pure Hebrew as the new Hraelitiſb 


ones, as will be ſhewn preſently in ſome |: 


remarkable inſtances. And what is more, | 
| This 


. 
This way of accounting for proper names, 
will by no means hold in the names of 
perſons, recorded along with their tran- 


factions: Becauſe, although places yet in 


being when theſe Hiſtories were wrote 


might have new names given them, by 


| which they were known when the Hi- 
ſtories were written; yet it is a moſt un- 
/ lkely thing that new names ſhould have 


been given to men and women after they 


were dead, and that thoſe new names 


ſhould be recorded inſtead of the names 
they bore when living; and this without 
any notice given of their true names har- f 
ing been changed. 5 
Ix may be alſo, and has been, ſug- 
geſted, that Moſes in writing the Penta- 
teuch altered the names impoſed * the : 
Canaanites, either by giving new 
properly Hebrew, but of the ſame i inter- 
pretation with the true names firſt im 
ſed; or by new moulding the old names, 
ſome way, into a conformity with the 
Hebrew idioms, Of this opinion was 
Nic. Fuller X. But Bochart cannot admit 
"us a 
* « Utut nomina illa univerſa pure Hebræa int, ta- 
2 men ullum ex illi 2— eſſe, vel à Chana- 


2 


16 
of it as being altogether without proof *. 
He obſerves, that when the A 
gave new names to the cities they rebuilt 


within their lot, Moſes takes ſpecial no- 


tice of it. (fee Numb. xxxii.) Whence he 
infers no change was made in the reſt, 


where no change of name is mentioned. 
He obſerves alſo, that when Moſes had 


occaſion to ſpeak of places with which 
the Hraelites did not concern themſelves, 


he gives them Hebrew names; that is to 


ſay, their old proper names, ſince no 
reaſon can be given why either He or the 
Iſraelites ſhould change them. Of this 


we have an example in VWs NAM Ny. 
Ab it may be added further, that to 
give the conſtruction of a proper name 
inſtead of the name itſelf, is not doing 
the part of an Hiſtorian. A very few in- 


ſtances of this kind may be found in the 
tranſlations of Hiſtories (where neverthe- 
leſs fome reaſon for them will be found 
alſo), as Ewxvsi in the LXX, inftead of 


Babel, 


„ nizis impoſitum pernegamus. Quin potius vetuſta ab 


* indigenis Chananzis impoſita nomina ab Hebræis in 


-_ « eaſdem ſedes ſuccedentibus Hebraico mo.e poſtmodum 
i« prolata & expoſita, &c. fuiſſe afſerimus.” 


* Becharti Canaan, Lib. ii. cap. I. p. 776 
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Babel, Gen. xi. 9. But ĩt is not the man- 
ner of the Sacred Writers to give Con- 


 firuftions of the foreign names, inſtead 


of the names themſelves. The name by 


which Pharaoh called Joſe pb, Gen. xli. 45. 
2 —2 aphnath- Paaneah, is, I take it, 


Egyptian, put in Hebrew characters by 


Mo ofes, as alſo Aſenath the daughter of 
Poti-phereh, Prieſt of On; which three 
proper names, mentioned in the ſame 
verſe, ſeem not to be of Hebrew origi- 


nal. Thus, likewiſe, in the books of 
Ezra, Nehemiab, Eſther, Daniel, the Chal- 


dee proper names are all retained. 


I T is true there are Hebrew etymolo- 


gies given to ſone of them, in the Index 


of proper names annexed to the Polyglott 


Bible, ex. gr. to Nebuchadnezar, Arta 


xorxes * &c. But, I believe, whoever 

conſiders theſe conjectures, will ſcarce al- 

low they carry any probability in them. 
BOCHART, indeed, preſerves a 


mall diſtinction between the language of 


the Canaanites and that of the Iſraelites, 
by calling the one Phenician, and the o- 
* Heb. NY ,x ]Ü . x. 

& NINN12123 & NHο n. 
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28) 


ther Hebrew. But it is ſo inconſiderable, | 


as not to affe& the queſtion now in hand. 
He looked upon the Phenician as a Dia- 


lect of the Hebrew, but not as a different 
language. Nay, he ſuppoſes it the fame 


language, providentially preſerved among 


| thoſe who inhabited old Chanaan, for the 


greater convenience, and better accommo- 


dation of the Patriarchs, when God ſhould 
call them to ſojourn in that land +. 
BuT whoſoever will look over the Ca- 


naantifh proper names, recorded by N 


ſes in Geneſis, and enquire into their ſigni- 
fication, as given in the Index's at the end 


of King of Spain's Bible, and the London | 


Polyglott, or that other Index of the ſame 


kind, but a little diverſified (chiefly, I 


preſume, for the ſake of introducing ſome 


— 


of 


* « Non dubito quin Moſes & Joſua illa ipſa locorum 


« nomina exhibeant quz apud Chananzos erant in uſu, 


&« ſola flexione mutata ut fit in diversa Dialecto.“ Ca- 
"waar. L. ii. c. 1. 


Notum eſt in Græco ſermone aliam eſſe Atticam &. 


« alectum, aliam Folicam, &c. Sic Phoeniciam dia- 


« lectum ab Hebrza diſcrepaſſe facile conceſſero, modo 


** nequis aſſerat plane aliam fuiſſe linguam.” &c. ibid. 
_ + « Deo ita volente non in Chananzorum, ſed in A- 


„ brakami gratiam, & aliorum ex ejys ſtirpe, ut tolerabi- 


+ lior eflet peregrinatio Parriarcharum in terra Chanaan.“ 
hed. 
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of Mr Hutchinſon” s peculiar conſtructions), 
at the end of Mr Romazne's edition of Ma- 


rius de Calaſios Hebrew Concordance, will 


receive, I think, ſufficient ſatisfaction from 
the names of perſons and places, not only 
within the borders of Canaan, but in ſome 
of the next adjacent countries, that the 
old Canaanites uſed no other language than 
the Hebrew. I ſay, ſufficient ſatisfaction; 
for though it ſhould not be peremptorily 
ſaid, that the names are all of Hebrew 
original, merely becauſe words in that 
language may be aſſigned, which ſingle or 
compounded are, or are made like them, 
yet many of them are too evidently He- 


brew to admit of a diſpute, and are them- 


ſelves, when all that may be accounted 
lucky paronomaſias are excluded, ſuperior 


to any evidence of that kind that is brought 
to prove Hebrew the language of the 


Ante-babel world. Enow ſurely there are 
to ſuffice for my preſent argument, and 
alſo to ſhew the improbability of Mr 
Holloway's account, that the true prime- 
val language was e only in the line 


of Heber. 
For theſe Hebrew names either prove, 


as 1 before obſerved, that there was no 


C3 confuſion 
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confalicn of tongues at Babel, but that 


the poſterity of Ham ſpake the one lan- 


guage of the world, doven to the times 


of Moſes (WICH 3 is Mr Hutchinſa's N12 


thetis); or, that the poſterity of Hain 


ſuffered nothing by the confuſion, but re- 


tained the Noachical language, while the 
reſt of the nations ſpaxe diſſerent langua- 
ges. To neither of which can Mr Hol- 
loway accede. Yet he hath not told us, 
hitherto, of any medium, or third way of 
accounting how the Canaanites came by 
the Hebrew language, if it was neither 
the old Antc-babel language preſerved in 
Hau. s line, nor one of the many dialects 


into which the language ef the earth 


was divided at the Confuſion. 
M ay not a third perſon, who attends 
to the evidence given on one hand by Mr 


Holloway, of the certainty and conlequen- 
ces of the confuſion at Babel, in the one 
language of the earth among the progeny 


of Bam; and alſo to what is ſaid, and 


truly ſaid by Mr Hutchinſon, on the other 


hand, that Hebrew was in Canaan before 


Abraham came thither, and was the lan- 


guage of that vile race, deſcended from 
Hom, which was deſtined to deſtruction ; 
I fay, 


"0 Bt TY 
L fay, may not a third perſon find ſome 
reaſon to call in doubt that conclufion 
which both theſe Gentlemen would draw 
from oppoſite premiſes ? may he not make 
it a queſtion, Whether the Primevity of 
the Hebrew be proved by either of their 
arguments? or, is there any harm in 
thinkin 5 or ſaying, what will conſiſt with 
the traths, or tacke they have reſpective- 
ly ek viz. that Hebrew was the lan- 
guage carried by the deſcer.dants of Ca- 
nagn, the Son of Ham, after the diſper- 
fion at Havel into the land called aller 
their progenitor's name, from their ſettle- 
ment therein; and that it was not brought 
thither by Abraham out of Mefipotamia, 
but was preſerved there for many years 
in greater purity than any other dialect, 
till the Patriarch to whom the country 
was intended in God's ſecret counſels to 
be given, was called thither to take poſſeſ- 
fron of it? © Vẽ';: 
Wurx Mr Bare ſays, e mean- 
ing of Aleim, p. 88.) that he cannot find 
that one language was ever wrecked at Ba- 
bel. If he means that there was never 
any confuſion of language there, taking 
tis notion altogether, as may be preſum- 
| 3 ed, 


3 
| 
. 
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ed, Sui what Mr Hutchinſon has been 
pleaſed to afſert concerning the ſole mean- 
ing of Shaphah, when uſed for voice; I re- 
mit him to Mr Holloway's account of the 
uſage of that word in the place before re- 


| ferred to, and of God's dividing the lan- 
guage of Ham's progeny into a multiple gib- 


beriſh, of as. many dialects as there were 
Families. 


WurN he fays, (ibid.) that we have the 


ſame reaſon to believe the Hebrew to have 
been the language of Adam, as we have 

that it was the language of Abraham; his 

argument, if it be a good one, will go 


further than he is willing it ſhould ; for 
of thoſe kind of proofs by which it is to 


be ſupported, we have fuller and ſtronger 
of it's being the language of the old Ca- 


naanites, than of it's being the language 


of Adam, or even of Abraham himſelf, 


till he travelled into Canaan. 
Wurd he ſays, We have not one hint to 
the contrary, that it was not the language 


of Adam. (ibid.) This would prove no- 
thing if it were true. But what muſt we 
think of the Scripture Account of God's 


confounding the one language of the 


n at Babel? ? May not this be looked | 
upon, 


23 

upon, as 4 hint, at leaſt, to the contrary 
of what he aſſerts ? 

AND laſtly, When he ſays that Moſes 
_ 4orites the hiſtory both of 1 and Abra- 
ham in that language in which both of them 
ſpoke : This is more than he knows with 
_ reſpect to Adam, and is no proof of it's 
primævity, if allowed as to Abraham : 
Becauſe it appears by the fame kind of 
evidence, that it was ſpoken by the Ca- 
naanites before Abraham's time. And Mr 
Holloway will tell him, that he can carry 
_ their language no higher than the confu- 
fon of tongues at Babel. 
Tuxkr is, indeed, a more obvious, and 
a more ſatisfactory anſwer to be given to 
his aſſertion, That Moſes wrote in the lan- 
guage that Adam ſpoke, which I ſhall offer 
when I come to examine Mr Moody's po- 
ſition to the ſame effect, in the third 
ſection. 3 5 
e the mean time, it may be 
proper to enquire into Mr Holloway's new 
manner of ſpiritualizing the names of men 
and places in Canaan, and to fee what ef- 
fe& it ought to have upon this ſubject ; 
| leaſt it ſhould be concluded too haſtily 
from thence, that theſe ſpiritual ſenſes are 


ho 4 them- 


[24] 


hives evidence, that thoſe names 
were impoſed by holy men in the choſen 
line of the Patriarchs; and that there 
muſt be ſome miſtake in ſuppoſing that, 
becauſe the Canaanitiſb proper names are 
Hebrew, therefore Hebrew was the native 
language of the Canaanites, For thoſe 
names being of myſtic and ſpiritual inter- 
pre 1 muſt neceſſarily have been firſt 
geen v ſome of the Faithful, with whom 


'neitae; the true religion, nor the original 


language were ever loſt, till the tunes of 


the Babyloniſh captivity. 


SECT 
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; Examination of Mr Holloway's ſpiritual | 


or rectiſied ſenſes, of the proper names in 
Chanaan, in ine of Abraham. 


H E moſt proper entrance into this 
enquiry will be, with the entrance 


of n into Canaan; and the whole 
compaſs of it may be confined to the xiith 


and following chapters of Geneſis, to the 
 xx1i11d inclufive: wherein are contained 


the proper names of the cities which the 


Patriarch found when he firſt travelled 


thither, and the proper names of perſons 


with whom he converſed there, and of 
other places which are occaſionally men- 
tioned in this part of his hiſtory, viz. 
from his leaving Haran, to the death of 
Sarah: This period being, of all others, 
the moſt unexceptionable, for examining 


the merits of the queſtion under conſi- 
deration. 


Letter 


bron in the land of Canaan. 


[26] 


Letter and Spirit, p. 19. 
GEN. © chap. xii. ver. 6. And Aire. 


+ paſſed through the land unto the place 
cc of Sichem. ] Sichem ſignifies the ſboul- 


te der, riſing early, preſenting early, or rea- 
ce dily bearing. So this place, by it's name, 
ce was a figure of the Patriarch's forward- 


c neſs to obey, and to ſuffer alſo, what to 
the Divine Wi ſdom ſhould ſeem fit, in 


this peregrination of Faith to which he 


« was called, 5 
« UNTO the plain of Moreb.]. Or, 


« ynto the oak, or the plantation of oaks 


« of vifion. So we from the enduring of |} 
Faith, are come to the firmneſs, * 85 
« everlaſting eſtabliſhment of the Divine 
* Preſence and Vio 


TES E are Mr Helloway s two &rſ 
obſervations upon the proper names with- 


in the period above limited. To which 1 


Nan ſubjoin his laſt, within the ſame pe- 


ric as a further ſpecimen of his manner 


of piritualizing the Canaamtiſh names of 


places in Abroham's time, viz. upon Gen. 


Xxii', 19. And after this Abraham buried 


Sarab his wife, in the cave of the Held of 


Machpelah, before Mamre ; the fame is Hes 


1 279 
iſ He would not bury. 1 (ſays Mr 
Holloꝛay, p. 222.) © in the unholy ground 
s of the Hittites, [dead men] but in Mach 
© pelab, (the reverſion of our diſblution by 
e death) before Mamre, (that which is 
e for /in of our change) the ſame is He- 
e Fron, (joined unto the Lord) in the land 
| * of Canaan, the place of our pilgrimage 


"= 7 among the negotiators of this world.“ 


AND immediately after this, he tells 


us, by way of concluſion to his comment 
on this remarkable period. 


„Turks are the ſpiritual fignifications | 
« of the ſeveral proper names of the places 


« abovementioned ; and putting them thus 
together, gives an hieroglyphic deſcrip- 
te tion of the end, means, object, and 
«© whole courſe of our progreſs in Faith, 
through 7his world, to the Reſurrefion 
* and Kingdom. How great and wonder- 
« ful is the myſtery of Godlineſs, that 
c both the acts and affairs of the Saints 


Gd from the beginning, with the 


names or words given to denote, or 
_« deſcribe them, ſhould under a literal hi- 

e ſtory, exhibit a ſpiritual, or covert and 
* adumbrative Goſpel !” p. 222, 223. 


I Marg 


[28] 
I Make no doubt of our author's well 
meant zeal in this matter, yet I am ſorry 


it ſhould carry him, in the end of this 
paragraph, ſo far as to repreſent thoſe | 
who think this method of ſpiritual interpre- ; 
tation arbitrary, or fanciful, as being very 
_ weak, if not worſe, even faulty in think- 
ing ſo. Yet, as he does not take upon him 
to ſay, whether they are more to be blamed 


or pitied; it is poſſible he himſelf may be 


miſtaken, in ſuppoſing they fall either un- 
der his cenſure or his pity: At leaſt, till 
he hath previouſly anſwered a few que- 
ſtions, that ought to be put to him, up- 
on his conſtruction of the Conaanttifh 
names, as 


1. WHETHER he can make any rea- 


ſonable pretence, that thoſe proper names 

were not impoſed by the inhabitants of 
the land, before Abraham came to ſojourn | 

among them? 
2. WHETHER they who impoſed the 
ſaid names could have any view therein, 
either to the future peregrinations of the 
Patriarch in that country, or to the means, 


object, and end of our progreſs in Faith * ? 


If not, 


3. Wur- 


* R 
rb 
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z. W ur THER they may be ſuppoſed, 


bh by 2 divine or prophetic impulſe, to have 


given ſuch names to perſons and places, 5 
as ſhould correſpond with Abraham's diſ- 


poſitions and behaviour in his peregrina- 


tion and fojournment in that country; 
and thereby at the ſame time adumbrate 
the ads and affairs of the laints of God | 
in after-ages? 


AND if this be not N 
4. WHETHER Abrabam himſelf defign- 
edly ſhaped his courſe, or was led by the 


direction of Providence in his peregrina- 
tion to thoſe places, whoſe names beſt 


ſuited his extraordinary vocation and cha- 


racter, and were moſt deſcriptive of the 
bleſſings deſigned for his poſterity ? | 


OR, if this ſeems improbable, 
5. WHETHER, laſtly, Moſes contrived 6 
to adjuſt the proper names of perſons and 
places in Canaan with Abrabam's removals, 
actions, and circumſtances there, and jo 


to lay them together in order of narra- 
tion, as to exhibit, under à literal hiſtory, a 


covert Goſpel, and form an bteroglyphic de- 


ſecription of what ſhould befal the pro- 
miſed Seed, in their progreſs in Faith 


through 


'[#) 


drag this world, to the Reſu rei on and 5 


Kingdom? FE 
AN PD as Mr Holloway hath faid no- 


thing, as far as I can find, that can lead 
us to any ſatisfaction in theſe queſtions; 3 
and as ſome ſatis faction ſhould be given 
before he will ſeem to have any autho- 
rity to extend his ſpiritual interpretations g 
to the old Canaanitiſh proper names; one 
may, without imputation either of weak- 
neſs or fault, ſuſpect that the myſtic ſig- 
nifications of them, which he hath al- 
ready offered by way of ſpecimen, are 


merely his own private interpretations, 


and are not to be received by us, as the 


ſpirit of thoſe words in Scripture ; eſpe- 


cially as there are few or none of them 

but what are capable, with equal pro- 
priety, of other literal conſtructions than 
he has given them, and conſequently ſuſ- 


ceptable, with equal probability, of other 


ſpiritual ſenſes, (if there be any ſuch my- 


ſtery at all in them) than what he con- 
ceives to be ſuggeſted by them. 


AND I ſhall now beg his leave, to en- | 
ter ſo far into the proof of this, as to 
ſhew that moſt of thoſe proper names 
within this period of Abraham's hiſtory, 


out 
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out of which he has extracted ſi wk re- 

condite ſenſes, as enable him to form 
therewith an adumbrative Goſpel; will 
bear a more eaſy and probable conſtruc- 
tion, under a literal conſideration, without 


regard to a future religious diſpenſation, 


than they do in the myſtick prophetick 
light in which he has (for reaſons of his 


own) conſidered them. 


do Sichem ſignifies what Mr Hollo- 
way ſays, @ ſhoulder, riſing early, &c. But 


it alſo ſignifies what he has not mention- 

| ed, viz. 4 part, or portion: as in Gen. 
_ xlviui. 22, © I have given thee one portion 
(Mme £2) above thy Brethren, which 
I ] took out of the hand of the Amorite, 
„with my ſword and with my bow.” 
And as the name of a town, it is more 

| reaſonable to interpret it, either of the 
| bet or portion, of the firſt head of a fa- 
mily that ſettled there, or, as being cal- 


led by the name of the man who firſt 


founded it, (for it was alſo a man's name, 
Gen. xxxili.) than to conclude that this 
town by reaſon of it's name, was a f- 


gure of Abraham's forwardneſs to obey, and 


: e fujer, &c. 


o 


E 


8 Dod. Plats or plantation of oaks; 


of Merch. Mr Holloway obſerves the Je- 5 
Faſo em Targum renders it by Valley of vi- 


But then the LXX render it by 


— "So TV vu. V. ulg. Convallem illu- 
ſtrem. Here we ſee the verſions differ iQ 
both the branches of his ſpiritual interpre- 
tation; none of them putting Oak and 
Vijſion together, as he doth, for the fake 
of a remote application. And Cartwright 
(Annot. in loc.) ſays of thoſe who affign 
the word Moreb this ſenſe, a N haud 
ſatis commodè deduxifſe videntur. For 
the form of the word will not admit of . 


ſuch a derivation. 


Bur if 71 po bore any kignification 


from N — 40 it would have been in- 
terpreted more agreeably to Mr Hutchin-+ 
Jon s principles, of a memorial of the trees 
in Paradiſe, which were d. e/trable for vi- 


fon, as emblems conſtituted to Shew the Ori- 
ginals. Dee of Reaſ. Vol. I. p. 110. and 


Jntrod. to N40. ine princ. p. 122.) Of 
which the oak in particular, was the ſym- 


bolical tree of the Elolim, and is yet a ne- 
morial of the leſs of innocence. ( Chriſtian 


Ls p. 21.) 
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Bi U 7, indeed. there are hes verbs . 


which have a better pretence to be the 
roots of d than Neg. ex. gr. NY jecit, 
ch Rebellis fuit, Y amarum eſſe, vel 
nd mutare. And yet probably it —_ 
come from none of them, but may per 


haps be a noun of the ſame Gevibention z 


with the German, Saxon, and Engliſh moor, 
Terra inculta, ſterilis, ericetum, as a 


learned acquaintance of mine conjectured, 
(fee Skinner, and FJunius's Etymologicon . 


who added, that Moriah, commonly in- 
terpreted the place of Vifion, might as well 
be conſtrued the Higl- moor, in confor- 


mity with the conſtruction of Har-Elo- 
1 


n Hithes. Hittites, The etymolo- 


gical ſenſe is Confracti, formidantes, aut 


ſtupentes. (Index nom. prop. Polyglot.) 
Ex Hrn, ſtratus eſt humi, fi dicatur de 


corpore; ſi vero de mente dejectio animi 
five conſternatio. Romaine. And ſo Mr 
Holloway, p. 220. upon NN 922, Gen. 


„ children of Herb, that 


is, as the name ſignifies, the children of 


« Conſternation.” But, when he adds, 


Der caſting down by death ; and when he 
interprets Hittites here, Gen, xxili. 18, 20. 


„ hes 10 


Tull. 


; by dead wen, he ſpiritualizes beyond the | 


etymology of the word, and charges the 
letter with a ſenſe Winch it doth not ap- 


Pear at any time to N in the lan- | 


gilage. 


ſpirit, by the reverion of our arfforutron by 


death. To which, I can find no nearer 
an approach in the derivation of the word, 

than that De fignifies Cadaver. This 
word is not explained either in the Poly- 
glot or Mr Romaine's index. Probably 


becauſe it was not thought a proper name. 


All the old verſions ke it an appella- 


tive, tranſlating it double, as, indeed, the 
obvious root of it is 995 duplicavit. But, 
as to any ſpiritual ſenſe that can be raiſed 

out of it, I am quite at a loſs. 

Ned Maire * Zhat which is for 
viſion of our change, ſays Mr Holloway. 


Why not, that which is for change of our 


von, to which the word, if it be a 


compound of n and N anſwers full as 
well, as to the other ſignification That 
it may have ſome connexion with Y 


which : 


* —— 3 vel exaltans * vn exaltayit 


fe, Hiller Onomatticon, p. 20 


Tu FE FER x think, may "by fk of 
800 Machpelah, of which he gives the 
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which in Hiphil (on) ſignifies mutdre, 35 
ſeems to be acknowledged both in the 


Polyglot and in Mr Romainès index, where 


it is conſtrued after other ſenſes given, 
cammutans, vel permutans. But Mr Hollo- 
Way has joined the idea of viſion to that of 


change, for the following reaſon oe by 


| himſelf at p. 136. 


MAMRE, ſays he, had it's name 


from an Amorite © fo called, or rather 
both the grove and the man were de- 

© nominated from the heathen imagina- 
* tion of the tranſmutation of forms, by 

diſſolution and death. Though Abra- 


« ham held the name in it's rectified ſenſe, 


for the change he hoped for by the Re- 


ſurrection from the dead, and for the 
« vi/jion of Divine things, which as a pro- 


2m phet he was made to SEE, which idea 


eis alſo comprized in the word.“ 
No w, indeed, viſion is here account- 
ed for two ways. But how the idea of 


- viſion ſhould be comprized in a word de- 


noting in it's firſt uſe, tranſmutation of 


forms, (if that really was it's meaning) 


ſeems very ſtrange. For if the name was 

not originally impoſed by a Prophet, who 

foreſaw Divine things as Abrabam did, 
: of Oo but 


[36] 


but was given to an Amorite n an | has : 
then imagination; it cannot be ſuppoſed 
to include or comprize the idea of a fu- 


ture reſurrection. And, therefore, I may 


by preſume, that it is our author only who 
holds it in this rectified ſenſe: and that 
neither Abraham nor Moſes held it in any 
other view than as the proper name of a 
man, and of a place called from him; 
and that too, without any regard to the 
etymological meaning of it, as Fn 


by Mr Holloway. 
n. Hebron — 


fined 1 the Lord; 


ſo Mr Holloway on the word, Gen. xxXill. 


19.—p. 222. But in chap. xiii. 18.—p. 
137. — © Hebron, that is conjunction; 
« the great conjunction which the faith- 
« fyl expected, was that of the divinity 


with the humanity of Chriſt.” Yet we 
find other ſenſes in which it 'may be 
taken, as zncantatio, and livor, from the 


ſame root Jan (ſee the indexes in Poly- 


glot, and Mr Romaine). Hiller interprets 


it by ſodalitium, and ſocietas, p. 784. 
Bur, as Mr Helloway ſuppoſes this 


name to have been given, not by the Ca- 
naanites, but by © Abraham firſt, on his 
ic . there to teſtify his faith in the 

| on great | 


— ä —-— . gg © 2 * nx — 
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1 great conjunction in the perſon of 
ec Chriſt; | and again, by Toſhua and Caleb, | 


e upon Caleb's taking it from the Amorites 


* many years after.” I will not reckon it 
among the Canaanitiſh names we are en- 
| quiring into, but ſhall paſs on to the old 
EINER name of this city Kriath- Arbah. 


But not without a remark by the 
way, that our author, not recollecting 


that he had in p. 137. aſcribed the nomi- 


nation of Hebron firſt to Abraham ; tells 


us upon Gen. xxiii. 2. (Letter and Spirit, 


p. 219.) that © Hebron was afterwards ſo 


5 e by Caleb, in faith of the con- 
E junct perſon of Chriſt, to whom he 
* had wholly adhered, when the other 


« ſpies, and the whole people of 1ſrael 
e that came up with Moſes and Aaron, fell 


off in the wilderneſs.” 


AN p that he may account how Moſes 


ſhould ſpeak of this name before it was 
impoſed, or ſhould mention it in his hi- 


ſtory of Abraham, ſo long before Caleb's 


driving the children of Anat from the 
: place; he tells us, ibid. that Moſes ſpake 
of it prophetically, as Fd it were already /o 
| e. 


D 3 Bur 


1 


Bur "is. how will he account for 


what Moſes ſays of the ſpies, Numb. xiii. 


22. that they came to Hebron, before Ca- 
leb (who was one of them) had either 


impoſed the name, or had ſhewed hat 
adherence to Chriſt, of which he made 


this name the memorial? Or, how will 


he account for what Moſes adds in the 
ſame verſe, viz. Now Hcibron was built 


ſeven years before Zoan in Egypt. Was : 


this allo p ophetically ſpoken ? 


Bur to come to the old Canaazitiſh 


name of this city JI\R MP. 


KIRIATH Arba. That is, ſays 
Mr Hollexway, the city of four. p. 219. 
He rightiy rejects the Jews tradition of 


this city, being cailed Arba four, from 
the four pairs of perſons buried there, 
which, as he obſerves, could not be, 


e becauſe this city was ſo called by the 
% heathen people, to whom it belonged 


before Abraham came into thoſe parts.” 
p- 137. So here is, by his own confeſ- 
kon, pure Hebrew in uſe among the old 
Canaanites. Some have thought they 

might mean the city of the four winds, 
| becauſe it ſtood on a high hill. (Vid. Re- 
lang.) But, our author obſerves, that 
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four was the number „which afterwards 


> made the famous fetractys of Pythago- | 

| * ras;” and therefore he collects, that 
the Canaanites © probably meant by it, 
* <© Fire, Light, Air, and Æther, in abu- 
e ſive imitation of the Trinity, and the | 
« Man Chriſt Jeſus, repreſented by the 

e four cherubic heads. p. 137, and 219. 

| Bur this does not well agree either | 
with Mr Hutchinſon's philoſophy, or with w—O 
1 his account of the Cherubim. For his - 
4 material Aleim, or conditions of the hea- 
Vvens are but Free, and in Hat number em- 

0 blematical of the Trinity. And the per- 
£ ſons in his Cherubim are but three, and 
$ repreſented by three heads only, though | 
E one of thoſe heads hath two viſages. * So 

4 " there were three heads, and four viſa- 

f 1 ges. Catcott's Simon, p. 13. 

Bur is it neceſſary we ſhould under- 

1 ſtand 4 ba here in the ſenſe of fur? 


ya may fignify accubatio. (fee Ind. 
Prop. nom. Polyglot.) And this ſenſe of 
it from y agrees with the Pſalmiſt's 
y accubilum meum, my lying dot n, 48 


* © 483/207 NS Wd. >, * 6 
F EE Be I of. Og II : 21 * 
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1 our tranilation hath it, P/a!. cxxxix. 3, 
1 And civitas accubitis feerns altogether as 
4 admiſſible as DIY Dl locus matuting= _ 
4 D 4 toms, 


” 5 7," — 


5 iv. C. 35 
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tionis, aut itionis que fit mane, as Mr Ro- 
maine interprets that proper name. 


Bu r the beſt account of this name is 


given by Bochart, viz. that Arba was the 
name of a man, from whom the giants 
| were deſcended . And this Mr Romarne 
+ ſeems moſt to approve of: and above 
all, this is the account that agrees beſt 
with Scripture: for the literal rendering 
of Joſt ua xiv. 15. vis. 

$1.1 Nan Ned va Map would be, 
the city of Arba; he was à great man a- 
among the Anakims. Where our tranſla- ' 
tors have unneceſſarily repeated Arba ;— 
which Arba was a great man, &c. And | 


Joſpua xv. 14. hath it pꝛym 128 YIIR I, 


viz. the city of Arba, the father of Anak. 


And according to this interpretation there 
1s no room for any alluſion to the Pytha- 
gorean tetrachtys, or the cherubic heads. 


 NerTHeR 


* Phaleg. L. iv. c. 34. In expaſ. Joſ. xiv. 15. & Lib. 
« Hithzus erat nimirum is Arba de quo dixi- 


* mus, cujus filius Anat, nepotes Achiman, Sejai, T al- 
* mai, reliquiſque poſteri Anakim.” &c. 


+ © Chiriath Arbea. Civitas fic dicta ab 4. five 


« Arba qui illem condidit, aut illi præfuit. Hoc autem 


« nomen ſortitus eſt gigas qui quatuor viris robore præ- 


« ſtaret.” | Nom. prop. Interp. 


a . 
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tat: 
Ne ITHER will Mr Holloway' 8 foiritual | 
ſenſe of y h, viz. the place of our pilgri- 


mage among the negotiators of this world, 


appear to have much propriety when we 


conſider that Canaan had it's name from 
being the place of ſettlement to the po- 
ſterity of Canaan, one of the ſons of Ham; 
and that y35, Canaanites, was nomen 

Gentile. And the true etymology of jp39 


when taken for a perſon, the ſon of Ham, 


| ſeems to be from the verb y35 humitiavit, 
depreſſit ; or, 31 humiliavit, and y de- 
_ preſfit, as Hiller thinks, p. 332. In which 
| ſenſe the name of Canaan will allude to 
his fortune and condition, as denounced 
by Noah, Gen. ix. 25.—A ſervant of ſer- 
wants ſhall he be unto bis brethren. And 


hence the literal interpretation of Cana- i 


anites, if ſought after, will be contriti, 


confracti , rather than mercatores, or nego- 
tiatores. For as to the other etymology 
which Mr Romazne preſents us with, from 


pd and ny—rede reſpondentes, J appre- 


hend it ought to be ſet aſide as Song very 
forced. : 


IxpEED, the uſe of the TATE Canaanite, 
in the mercantile ſenſe, from which Mr 


Holloway chooſes to give the ſpirit of the 
text, i 


| | 
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text, ſeems to have — entirely from 


the trade that was carried on by the lat- 
ter Canaamtes *, who dwelt by the fea 
| coaſts, being driven by Joſhua out of the 
inland parts of the country: which is the 
more probable, becauſe none of the 
Eaſtern languages, beſides the Hebrew, 

uſe y) for 4 trader. (See Dr Caſtell.) 
And therefore the word may bear a ſenſe 
in Jaiab xxiii. 8. and Jerem. x. 17. and 

in ſome other places among the later 


writers, which it did not bear when Mo- 


ſes wrote the Pentateuch. It ſhould be 
ſhewn, that the Canaanites were merchants 

in the days of Abraham; and not only, 
that thoſe were ſo who lad towards the 
ſea-coaſts, but alſo thoſe who lived to- 
wards the Eaſtern borders of the country, 
and where Sichem was ſituated, bctore a 
ſpiritual conſtruction can be taken from 
that uſage of the word, in the text under 

conſideration. 


THERE ſeems no > bernd to examine 


Mr Holloway's ſpiritual meaning of every 
Proper name mentioned within the period 


"pond: 


* In the ſame manner as Millener in Engliſh, or 
Milaner, for it is ſpelt both ms is ſuppoſed to come 
from Milan. | 


uy 
pr refixed : but the chief of them, how- 
ever, I ſhall briefly conſider, viz. of places 
Tux, Hai, Shur, Bered, and Gerar, Of 
perſons, Abimelech, Pbicol, and Ephron. 

Perſons and places, whoſe names without 
all doubt, had been given them before 4 
brabam's ingreſs into Canaan. 

Tux old name of Bethel was Luz, Gas: 
x xvili. 19, And another city was called 
Hai, when Abrabam — 2 — land, 
Gen. xiii. 3. 

1 Luz, this is (ſays Mr Holloway) the 
falling off, or apoſtacy, p. 263. 


1 the * of heathen > 
* Racy, p. 132. Eee, p 
Bor is there any probability, that the 5 
Canaanites would deſignedly give names [ 
do their cities, expreſſive of theſe mean= 1 
i ings? 


AND though Las ſignifies 4. Iſeefſio yet 
it alſo ſignifies (ſee the indexes) amygdalus, 
an almond, or filbert-tree. And Bochart 
has proved at large, that this is the pro- 

per ſignification of it. Phaleg. p. 655 
Mr Romaine, in his index, has alſo 
down corylus: but by what authority 1 

cannot ſay. Hiller, Urbs receſſus vel 
amygdalene, p. 870. And it is eaſy to 
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ſuppoſe it might be named from the al- 
monqd- tree, ſeeing we find a place called 
the City of Palmtrees BYNn wy Deut. | 
xxxiv. 3. Judg. i. 16. and iii. 13. and 
elſewhere. And ſo Tadmor, or as it is 
written in the 1 Kings ix. 18. n in the | 
wilderneſs, otherwiſe called Palmyra, and 
is thought by Schultens, and others, to re- 


ceive it's name from n Palma. It is 
called by the Arabs Tedmor, to this day; 
and in the deſcription of it, it is ſaid that 


: palnis grew there. See F on 1 Kings 


. 18. | 
A NOTHER W of the like kind 


we hire in Kiriath-jearim : the City of 
- Woods. --- 


Ny Ala, or wa Hai ſignifies cumulus, 


acern:us. (See the indexes) And might not 
thi: diy, from it's ſituation, or ſome lo- 
cal © cçumſtance * obtain it's name under 
this cnle of the word ? 


V2 Shur. Gen. xvi. 7,—20. that is, 


(ys Mr "— Ti be nn of 


Corift, 


5M N as hs built on a kr or 3 ground: 
for this is the ſenſe of 1% the plural, without the empha- 
tical N. In Mic. iii. 12. it is ſaid of Jeruſal m WIN . 
LXX. adloaoyn3noe]ai. In lapidum congeriem redi- 
5 3 Bocbart. * P- 450. 


tet 


Chriſt, and the heavenly inheritance promiſed 


thruugh him, p. 175. But the word ſig- 


nifies, not only aſpiciens, but alſo bos, and 
murus, as the indexes teſtify. And is alſo 


uſed for inimicus, in Eſal. xcii. 12. 


Va. Bered. Gen. xvi. 14. Deſcent, lays | 
our author, importing the deſcent of 


| But might 
' there not be other reaſons for calling a 


city by this name from local circum- | 


« the Word to take fleſh.” 


ſtances? And beſides this fignification, 


which is conjectured from TY, it may ei- 


ther ſignify grande from m, or in impe- 
rio, from N with the — 2. (See che : 


indexes of proper names.) 
Tv Cora. Cen. xx. 1. ©: The root, 
fays our author, of the name Gerar, 


60 eee to cut and poliſh ſtones. And 
e therefore the name itſelf ſpiritually de- 


ce notes the place of cutting and poliſhing 
<« the living ſtones, deſigned for the di- 
vine building of the Church.” p. 175. 


But what fays Mr Romaine? Ind. nom. 
propr. n peregrinatio ex Y, vel cer- 
e tatio aut conflictus ex M, five rumi- 
d natio ex Ha. From what root it may 


derive the ſenie of ping any thing, 


or 


_ . OS — 3 — 


— 
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LF 


or of cutting ſtones rather 2 cutting s 
any thing elſe, I do not know. 
1 N "_ as to the proper names 

of men. 
— means, ſays Mr Holloway, My Father 


— Abimelech K. of Gerar. 


« is He, or the King is my Father.—— 


« This i. a divine Name of the Second 
„ Perſon, app.ied by abuſe to the Phili- 
« ſtines idol, Moloch.“ p. 176. © Butin | 
it's rectified ſpiritual interpretation, it 
 Eref.rs to God, the heavenly Father, 
« and King of all.” &c. p. 200. 
WuuzrTuER the following account of 
thi word may be acquieſced in, I know ) 
: but it ſeems much preferable to that 
given by Mr Holloway. It is in the Poly- 
5 Index of proper Names. PN Pa- 
ter Regis, ſive Regum ſummus. Rex 
dignitate reliquos reges antecellens. Ge- 
nerale nomen eſt Paleſtinorum Regum 
perinde atque Cæſar Romanorum * 
_ Tatorum. 


25D. Himes 8 captain of the hoſt. 


Gen. xxi. 22. Phicol, ſays our author, 
te literally 0 onifies a perfect mouth, and 


« Cere and true confeſſion, and requeſt 


"0 Wn 


4 


therefore muſt ſpiritually denote a fin- | 


| 
| | 
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ec to be es into covenant with the 


VIDE b Polyg. Rom. 


55D Os omnium : | which they ab. "i ” 
 omnis lingua, or, oris perfectio ſive conſum- 
matio. But perhaps, this derivation ſhould 
be rather underſtood in the ſenſe of os 
omnium, mouth of all, or of every one, 
as being the moſt ſuitable to the buſineſs. 
of the captain of an hoſt, who may pro- 
perly be ſaid to be the mouth of all his 
ſoldiers, both as he is to give the word 
of command to all, and as he is to repre- 
ſent the behaviour, actions, and wants of f 
all. 


To mention but one more. 


may Epbron. Gen. xxiii. 8, 10. Pul- 
vis, five hinnulus, aut plumbeus, ex "Dy. 


See the Indexes. 


EPHRON the ſon of Tow] Epbron, 5 


ſays Mr Holloway © fignifies the exaltation 


« of the duſt; and Zoar the pure bright 
one, the light. The iniquity of theſe 
« heathens was not yet full. They had 
* ſome notion of the divine Light with 
the Reſurrection to be effected by him. 
For in theſe names they appear to have 
6 yet (in part) recognized theſe particulars, 
— though 5 


— — 


— — 
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" though not without their idolatrous tniſ- 


= applications.” Letter on 8 p. : 
421. 

Tus the wards exhibit in our au- f 
thor s way, an adumbrative goſpel. 


YET "ny is uſed but twice in the Scrip- 


| tures. Once to ſignify white wool, Ezek, 
xxvii. 18. and once a white ſhe-aſs, Judg. 5 
v. 10. And on what authority then, 
doth Mr Holloway interpret it, the pure 
bright one, the light? It is true, the Sama- 
ritan, both text and verſion, reads .; 
but neither is this uſed in the ſingular 
number for light, unleſs it may ſeem to 


have ſomething of that ſenſe, . Ger. xvi. 6. 
where we render it a window. 


A p ſuppoſing further, what is quite 1 
uncertain, that Epbron had his name from 
duſt, what is there in it to convey the 
idea of exaltation alto? even, if we conſi- 


der with our author, the Reſurrection as 


an exaltation of the duſt ? 
AlLLOWIN G that the Canaanites, in 


impoſing of names, intended to recognize 


ſome great truths in Religion, (though 
this can never be proved) might not /e 
_ Leght, if it was ſuggeſted in part by 
whiteneſs, ſeem rather among theſe hea- 
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| thens to have been an idea of the material 
light which God created the firſt day, of 


which they might have ſome notion becauſe. 


tradition might inform them of it ? 


Or if the idea of duſt were intended to 


be at all conveyed in the name Epbron, 


may 1t not more reaſonably be preſumed to 


have been meant of the du? of the ground, 


out of which man was formed, and to 


which he was doomed to return, than to 


the general Reſurtection? For the tradition 


of the former may be ſuppoſed to have re- 
mained and held as a facred doctrine a- 


mong them; but that they ſhould have 


any notion of the Reſurrection ſeems im- 


probable. 


THEREFORE there is little reaſon, I 


155 think, for what Mr Holloway obſer ves, 
When he adds 


— © Theſe names there- 
fore, however imperfectly or corruptly 


a they were born or impoſed by their 
0 Pagan owners; yet with reſpect to the 
« Patriarchal tranſaction here before us, 


(viz. the purchaſe of Machpelah, for the 


' burial of Sarah) © they ſignified his (A. 
 « braham's) hope, that the duſt of his 


e dead ſhould be reſtored from it's ſtate 
of diflolution in the grave, to a ſtate of 
3 "0 * exultation 


[50] 


0 exultation and joy, when it ſhould be 
e raiſed again by the Light, Chriſt.” 
P-221, 


Bu r the reader will judge for himſelf, 


whether Mr Holloway hath given a ſatiſ- 


factory account, how ſuch names came to 


be impoſed and borne by the Pagans, as 


did ſpiritually fignify what he infers from 
them; or whether he hath made a pro- 
per application of thoſe names to Abra- 
 ham's affairs, and thereby to the concerns 


of Religion. For neither are his etymo- 


logies of the words always the moſt pro- 
bable, nor his rectified ſenſe of the eral 

conſtruction of thoſe words the moſt ju- Þþ 

dicious. And notwithſtanding he tells us, 


p. 223. that the whole reaſon and analogy 
of the Scriptures do ſuggeſt his method of 


interpretation ; the reader, perhaps, from 
conſidering theſe ſpecimens of it, will be 


inclined to think of his method, (what 
he himſelf owns, ibid. ſome do think,) 
viz. that it is but an arvitrary viſiona- F 


thing. 


Mucu the greateſt number of proper 
names, within the compaſs of the chap- 
ters to which my enquiry hath been con- 


fined, are on: m itted by Mr Holloway, either 


decauſe 


W 


1 * 
e oe ee Ee, For ILAN 


nth at ty or os 


"ta 


© becauſe they fall not under any immediate 
connexion with Abraham's affairs, or tran- 


factions, 


- or, perhaps, becauſe their 


| 8 ſenſe was not ſo obvious to him. 


Wu ar ſpiritual conſtruction the pro- 


per names in Joſhua may be capable of, 
in their application to the affairs of the 
Iſraelites, the people of God, on their 
coming to inhabit the promiſed land, I 


cannot fay. Mr Holloway has not yet 
brought Ii comment ſo far down. But as 


far as may be gathered from an attempt 
or two of this kind, that have been oc- 


caſionally made by other hands, there 


ſeems no great proſpect of ſucceſs in pur- : 
: ſuing this method. 


ONE of them is made upon Tdalab by 


the Author of the Chriſtian Plan, p. 27. 


THE name of this place occurs in 7%. 


XX. 15. where it is mentioned with Beth- 
 lehem. And therefore the learned Author 
| ſuppoſes it © may have a myſtical mean- 


ing, as Bethlehem confeſſedly has. And 


« the cities belonging to Zabulon, which 
was within the inheritance of Judab, 


may fairly be fuppoſed to be more ſig- 
** nificant of the properties and attributes 


of the lyon of the tribe of Judah, when 
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ce they were new named by the Iſraelites, 
ec than thoſe of ſome otizer tribes.” 


Bu T here are ſeveral things preſumed, 


x fear Wirhout authority. "As. 


4; THAT this place was new named by 


the Vie, of which there is neither 
Proc, no, 43 1 think, :robability. 


2. LAS though = was allotted to 


Zabulhn, it was nevertheleſs within the 


inheritance of Judah. It is ſaid indeed of 


the lot that fell to S:mecn, that it was 
within the portion of the children of 
Judab, v. 9. But it is not /5 /aid of the 


lot that fell to Zabulon, And the other 


tribes mentioned after it, whoſe borders 


have their different deſcriptions. 
. NEITHER doth it's ſanding next to 
Betbleber:, prove it to be within tae inhe- 


ritance of Judeh. For this is not B-thlebem 
Judab, or Bethlehem Ephrata, where our 


Saviour was born, (and which our Author 


ſays hath confeſſedly a myſtical meaning, 

though I am not aware upon what autho- 
rity he aſſerts this) but another Berblehem, 
as all the writers on the Geography of 


- Canaan, which I have ſeen, do agree. 


4. AND how the lyon of Judah, a title 


no where gen to Chriſt but in St John's 


dprcahyf 
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Apocalypſe ſhould be alluded to or thought 
of by the children of Zabulon when they 
new named the town, or how it appears 
that they alluded to, or thought of any lion 
in naming it Halab, will want explaining. 
Tarn as to the Etymology of the word 


itſelf. It is compounded according to 
our Author, (fee Chriſtian Plan, p. 27.) 
« of Þ a hand, and don. The hand is 
the known emblem of power, and 
= emphatically deſcribes it: ſo that in this 
te name is intimated and implied, a con- 
junction of power, and a carie or oath 
of execration.— And might be im- 
cc poſed in the way G a memorial o re- 
« cord the wond: rt: ranſactior, wherein 
* a perſon of the Eucnce cveranted to 
become à curſ in the fulneſs of time.” 

Tur it is compou:Jea of * and 7 ON, 
two common Hebrew + es, (tho th 
probabiy impoſed upon dne place bare 
Abraham's time) will, if indeed it be com- 
. pounded of any appellative words, eafily 
be aliowea. Bochort admits the compo- 
ſition as juſt, hut gives a different conſtruc- 
tion of both the words. idetur Idalium 
Phœnicium eſe d, cuſus nominis  opprdum 
TH tribu Zabulon memoratur, Jul. XIX. 15. 


E 3 Hieromymus 
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| Hleronymus in lis (ſc. Hebraicis) ſeribit 
Ladela tanquam conflatd voce ex duabus  & 
dd. Jad-ela ad verbum eff locus Deg, i. e. 
bocus Veneri ſacer. Y ſæpe locum ſonat. 
Deut. xxiii. 12. Efa. lvi. 5. Cbanaan. 
L. 1. c. 3. p. 373. — And hence Bachart 


conjectures, came Ida Cypri nemus et 


oppidum, and alſo Venus Idalia, &c. 
Bu x as Mis uſed for @ place as well as 
an band, ſo N ſignifies an oak as well as 


a curſe. And to interpret it (if Bochart's 


account does not pleaſe) of the place of the 
cat, as a name impoſed by the old Canaan- 


ztes agreably to the names they gave to 


Places, appears (to me at leaſt) more rea- 
ſonable than to interpret it of the power of 


the curſe upon the reaſons —_—__ in the 
Cir? tian Plan. 


Yer though I have 3 my ex- 


ceptions againit this conjecture of that 
learned Author, I muſt do him the juſtice 


to ſay thai leſs exception lies againſt his 


manner of propoſing his apes. which Is = 


with deference. : 
Tu E other conſtruction of this kind, 


which I intended to ſpeak a word to, is 


Mr Romaine's in his interpretation of Baal- 


* Judg. ix. 4. — n 792 Temp- 


„„ 
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« lum atri purificatori ſacrum, ex 553 
« imperans aër et NM purifica or, - and 
= his interpretation of 71a bx, the God 
| Berith. Judg. ix. 46. where he ſpeaks 
of the word Berith, as denoting the great 
purifier who cleanſeth us from all fin, and 
_ denoting his religion alſo, &c. 5 
Bur theſe points are advanced by him 
on no other foundation, than Mr Hutchin- 
ſen's peculiar conſtructions of Hy2 by the 
ruling air, and 792 by purifier. Which 
_ conſtructions Mr Romaine hath ſupperadd- 
ed to the interpretations both of Baal and 
Berith given in the index of proper names 
at the end of the London Polyglot ; as he 
hath occafionally added to that index in 
ſome other inſtances, what he took and ap- 
proved of upon Mr Hutchinſon's authority. 
Bur the reader will find other ac- 
counts of this proper name in Hillers 
Onom, who interprets it by Jupiter foe le- 
ralis, or Jupiter Beryto advectus p. 75 58. 
and in Bochart's Canaan, L. II. c. 17. 
p. 859. And in Gale's Court of the Gen- 
tiles, Part, 2. c. 3. Sect. 8. p. 51. 4to.— 
The ſubſtance of which accounts from 
| Bochart and Gale is, that Baal-berith was 
the idol or al, cms r at Berytus, 


24 a city 


STE _ 


—— ———— . 
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a city within the tribe of Epbraim, and 
well known afterwards, —that both the _ 
city and it goddeſs are called Ber? (the 
pronunciation of the name being ſoftned) 
by the Poet Nm: in his Dionyffac's —— 
That ſhe was according to that Poet 
the daughter of Venus and Adonis, but 
according to others of Thetis and Oceanus, 
and that the was worſhipped i in thoſe parts. 

| Bochar! accounts for Toke being uſed of a 
goodeſs, * and inſiſts on the word Bœri 


being feminine ia htraice h ſemper 


ef femminum, Nor is it any objection to 
this (as he obſerves) that the Iſraelites ſet 
her up ETON) Fudp. viii. 33- becauſe the 
Hebrews applied emp to a goddeſs, as 
well as to a god, as in the 1 Kings xi. 5, 
and 33. Aborte the goddeſs (0798) of the N 
Sidonians. 8 
Dur i conclude this ſubject of the 


proper names in Canaan. When the V 
ralites after they took poſſeſſion of the 


land changed the old names of their cities 


* Tavs alſo the Polyglot index on the 3 Baal. 


« Eft proprie idolum Sidoniorum 1 Reg. xvi. 31. quod 
idolum aliter dicitur Aforeth. Accipitur etiam pro quo- 

„ cunque idolo. Which laſt expreſſion Mr Romaine thinks . 

proper to limit in his index by adding — eri ſacro. 
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for new ones, we commonly find the old 


name as properly Hebrew, as the new 


name they changed it for; and ſometimes 


likewiſe pretty much to the fame ſigni- 


fication. Thus DD Pp Kiriath Sepher, 
urbs librorum, LXX nous yeaupalu, Foſh. 
xv. 15. was Changed into 927. Which 
city was likewiſe called (or perhaps it's 
name was firſt changed into) ND MP 
| Kiriah Senna, civitas Rubi, and afterwards 


called Debir, Jaſb. xv. 49. Thus da Tn 
v. 27. Hazzar Gaddah, atrium agminis vel 


turmæ equeſtris, is no doubt the ſame with 


d In Hazzar Suja, atrium equi, Foſh. 
xix. 5. and with EYD\D MN atrium equo- 
rum or copiarum cqueſtrium 1 Chron, iv. 
3 1. In which laſt text it is mentioned, 


in company with the ſame cities, whoſe 


names accompany it in Joſb. xix. 5. And 
what is further obſervable in this laſt text, 
the Syriac and Arabic tranſlators inſtead 
of EDD TWN retain d MN. And both 
ſeem to be Canaanitiſb names, becauſe the 
Thrac -lites who did not make uſe of Horſe- 
militia were not likely to po ſuch 
names. 
Bur though we cannot be certain 
' what changes the Mraelites might make 
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in the names of the cities wk thay took 


poſſeſſion of them, yet the inſtances above- 
given of proper Hebrew names impoſed 
on men and places i in Canaan in Abraham's 
time, ſufficiently prove that Hebrew was 
anciently the vernacular * of that 
country. 

I the reader ſhall think I have dwelt 
too long upon this head, and eſpecially 
in examining Mr Holloway's myſtical in- 


| terpretations of proper names, I muſt beg 
he would remember the great authority 


that is aſcribed to them by that Reverend 
Author, and the ae ſtreſs that he 


lays upon thein, even fo far as to look up- 
on; ply: 006. piteous caſe who think 


bis method of ſpiritual interpretation ar- 
bitrary or fanciful. ] am perſuaded that 
all who fins jo, will the more readily ex- 


cuſe what I have faid, in order to ſhew 
that ſeveral of thoſe interpretations (by 


which the reſt may be pretty certainly 
judged of, as being formed upon the ſame 
plan) deſerve no better a character. And I 


| muſt alſo ſeriouſly defire the friends of ſuch 
| Interpretations to conſider, whether, though 
ſuch expoſitions may be called ſpiritual 


in the ſenſe of . and devout, 7 the 
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7 giving out magiſterially ſuch ; abt = 


conceits and unlikely conjectures as the 
meaning of the Spirit of God, may not 
rather tend to create irreverence to the 


word of Gad, than to do it the honour that 

the deviſer of them aims at; to hurt 
Chriſtianity rather than enlarge it's evi- 
dence; and be more likely to heighten 
the contempt of the Holy Scriptures a- 
mong unbelievers, than to promote and 


afſiſt the faith of thoſe who reverence the 
ſacred writings upon ſufficient evidence of 


their truth from reaſonable. and grounded | 
7 teſtimonies. 


SECT. 
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8 E CT. III. 


7 he afſerti on that the Bi bl 15 Hebrew was 


the lan guage in Paradi je, Lend conſi- 
ares... 


II has been laid down as an undeni- 
able concluſion, from Mr Hutchinſon's 


New Account, &c. that the preſent He- 
brew, in which Moſes writ, muſt be the 
language of Paradiſe. (Evidence Fo Chri- 
ſtianity, p. 92.) For the language ſpolen 


ce before the affair at Babel, was the lan- 


© guage of Adam. Mr Hutch:n;,; has = 


e proved, that the ſame language which 
© was ſpoken before, canto to be 
« ſpoken by all men down to, and at the 
ce time of Moſes. Therefore the Bibli- 
* cal Hebrew is the "anguage of Para- 
« dife.” 

B u although theſe premiſes were 
right, yet this conſequence is not juſtly : 

drawn: 


1 


LS 
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drawn: at leaſt it will require tune ex- 


planation to limit it to a ſenſe in which it 5 
may be admitted. 


Fo R, whoſoever conſiders the nature 


of language, will be ready to allow, that 


the change which the firſt language muſt 


undergo in the compaſs of 1800 years, . 
would be conſiderable ; fo that although 


the language ſpoken immediately before 
the affair at Babel, might in one ſenſe 


have been called the ſame with the lan- 
guage in Paradiſe; as ſeveral of the names 
of animals might be preſerved, and re- 


main in uſage the ſame they were when 


firſt impoſed ; and as the roots of words 


for the mot fimple ideas, and the moſt 
common actions of life, might continue 


in uſe through ſo many ages; yet it might 


not be the ſame in another ſenſe, but be 
ſo altered by increaſe of words, and new 
inflexions, applications, and conſtructions 
of them, that the generations after the 
Flood, could they have heard the tongue 


ſpoke by the Antediluvians above 1600 


years before, would not in all probability 


have underſtood it, or have taken it at 


fü ſt hearing to have been the ſame that 
they ſpake themſelves. And if in this 


ſenſe 


[ 62 ] 


ſenſe they were called different languages, 


it would be, I think, according to our 
common notion and acceptation "of thoſe 
terms. 
Tux firſt nile of the earth 1 were 
few in number, occupied in few things, 
and had not occaſion for that variety of 
words, which their deſcendants were 
obliged to make uſe of for the many new 
things in which they were engaged, or 
about which they were employed. 80 
that as Arts were invented, and as Science 
vas improved, language on courſe would 
be enlarged, new words, and technical 
terms coined, and the ſenſes of words al- 
ready in uſe multiplied, by being extend- 
ed and transferred to ſubjects to which 
they had not been before applied, as well 
as by their being uſed figuratively, or in 
ſenſes of accommodation. In which gra- 
dual culture of language each ſueceeding 
generation would improve upon the for- 
mer. And this improvement in different 
families, or tribes, would not probably be 4 
juſt the fame, but be made in different 
degrees, and in a manner alſo fomething Þ 
different; till the language originally de- 
rived from the fo per, was rendered 
 tutficiently 
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ſufficiently copious and exten fre,” not on- 


ly to ſerve all the ends of life, and con- 


verſation in each family, or tribe, as then 
conſtituted and governed, but likewiſe to 
anſwer all the purpoſes of mutual intel- 
ligence, and nnn, with the reſt a 


of mankind. 


Ir has been the fate of all languages, 


And though it be truly obſerved, that the 


Hebrew tongue appears to have had leſs 
change made in it while it was a living 
language, than any other whereof we 


— — > 
Y 1 


"1 apprehend, while they were living 

ones, to be liable to ſuch change and al 
terations as cuſtom is found to introduce 
into thoſe which are ſpoken at preſent. 


have ſpecimens extant in writings of dif- — 
ferent ages, yet there are ſome peculiar 


reaſons to be alledged for this. The ſe- 


paration of the Mraelites from all other 


nations, and the diverſity of their religious 


Inſtitutions, Laws, and Cuſtoms from 


. thoſe of all other people, and their ab- 


ſtaining from commerce, or communica- 


tion with the Gentile world, would great- 
 Iy contribute to the ſtability and preſerva- 
tion of their language in the ſtate it was 


left by Moſes : though whether ſo effec- 
tually 
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tually as to prevent all foreign mixtures, 
or even the coinage of ſome new terms, 
may be very juſtly queſtioned ; for there 
are inſtances of words, generally eſteem- 
ed not to be genuine Hebrew, but to have 
been either framed by the Hebrews, or 
adopted into their language from other 
tongues, or dialects. 
Mx Hv»tchinſon himſelf, who contends 
for it's being the Pt imitive tongue, ſcru- 
ples not, I think, t. ſpeak ſomething to 
this purpoſe ; ; Intro za. to Moſes fine Princ. 
7 So whatever things, &c. the 
« Hebrews had, or had knowledge of, 

and ſo framed proper words jor, and the | 
Greer hs, Latins, &c. had not, nor had Þ 
« any knowledge of,. they framed no 
« words or names for them.” When, or 
where this was done by the Hebrews, he 


P. 18. 


does not ſay; but ſo far as J can gather 


from his foregoing paragraph, he means 


it of words framed te raiſe true ideas of the 


things, actions, offices, places, and times pe- 
culiar to that people; and which, indeed, 
if I do not miſunderſtand him, leaves 
room to infer, that there are numbers of 


words in the Scriptures, which were 


framed by the Hebrews after they became 
2 peculiar 


[65] 
2 peculiar * And if they did this 
to give true ideas of their own 7hings, of = 


fies, &c. who will doubt but they and 


their forefathers, or the perſons from 


whom they received the language, did 
frame new words, new terms of ſpeech, 
from time to time, as neceſſity, conveni- 


ence, and enlargement — Znowledge re- 
quired? 
PrRUATS a reaſon may be cathered. 
from hence, why ſome words are found 
in the latter Prophets, which are not to 


be met with in the Pentateuch; and a ſup- 


poſition by parity of reaſon may be well 
ſupported, viz. that ſeveral words might 


have been uſed by Moſes in the Pentateuch, 
(befides all the compounded words for 


names of places or perſons) which were 
not in uſe in the times of Nimrod and 


Heber, and that ſeveral words might be 
part of the one language at Shinaar, which 


were not in uſe before the Flood; and ſe- 
veral alſo might have been in common 
uſe in the Ages of Methuſaleb, Lamech, 
and Noah, which were unknown in the 


days of Adam, Seth, or Enos. 


1 navs ſpoken hitherto of words 
framed, or differently inflected for the im- 
F 5 provement 
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provement of the language, and have taken - 


no notice of the perverſion of words from 
their original meaning, by perverſe men; 
by which the language would be corrupt- 
ed rather than amended, and made to de- ; 
generate from it's native purity. 


I RESIGN the explanation of this to 


Mr Holloway, who tells us, (Letter and 
Spirit, p. 109.) that © the apgſftate world, 
(to he expounds /e earth, Gen. xi. 1.) 

beides one original tongue or ſpeech, had 


all one ſtile, or manner of talk, accord- 


« ing to the religion and philoſophy of Cain, 


e then revived,” that is, as I preſume his 
meaning to be, they perverted the original 
uſe of words, (eſpecially ſuch as were ap- 
propriated to ſacred truths and inſtitu- 
tions) to wicked purpoſes, to the advance- 

ment of their own idolatries, and in con- 

tempt of the true Religion. 


AND he gives us in the next page, 
(viz. 110.) a very early inſtance of this 


kind of abnfe of words by Cain himſelf, 


whoſe religion and philoſophy were, he 


5 ſays, revived after the Flood. For on the 


words in Gen. xi. 4. Let us build us a a Cty, 
wy 0 323, he remarks, 


«THAT 


[ 67 ] 
«THAT is, according to the Jigni- 
** fication of the Hebrew name for city, a 
Place elevated, or raiſed up in oppoſition 
and boftrhity againſt the Lord.—— For 
Cain, in oppoſition and contempt of the 
* true Tabernacle and types of elevation, 
te raifing, &c. built what we call a city, 
* and named it in rebellious mockery, by that 
holy word y, ( (from Ny to awake, rouſe, 
riſe, raiſe up,” &c.) which muſt have 
been uſed, from the beginning, of the 
tabernacle or place of worſhip given to 
Adam after the Fall, according to the ſame 
author. See more to the fame ' purpoſe | in 
p. 110, 111. 
Now if the caſe really was as he repre- 
ſents it, here is a new ſenſe given to a 
Hebew word, which was not it's ſenſe in 
the language of Adam; but the noun is 
perverted from it's original meaning, and 
applied to another Subject, or what we 
call a city. And though it was thus ap- 
plied at firſt in rebellious mockery of the 
true Religion, yet it hath continued under 
that application as a proper Hebrew word ; 
and is uſed frequently by Moſes, not only 
for the heathen and idolatrous cities be- 
longing to the poſterity of Ham, but for 
F 2 the 
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the cities of the people 4 God, even 


thoſe appointed for the uſes of their reli- 


gion and laws. As the cities Y of the 


Levites, Lev. xxv. 432. & alibi. dopd r 
Cities of Reſuge, Numb. xxxv. 11. & alibi. 
And if one word was thus made to de- 
viate from it's firſt and proper ſignification 


by Cain, numberleſs other words might 


have been alſo abuſed by him, and his | 


wicked poſterity, after the fame manne!t ; 


and a conſiderable change might have 
been made in the Paradiſiacal language 


by this means, which Mr Hallaay up- 


poſes to have been, in one inſtance, taken. 
AND if the Hebrew really was, and 


could be proved to have been an ideal 
language in Paradiſe, of what uſe would 
this knowledge be to us, if, nevertheleſs, 
the language was tranſmitted to us through 


the hands of thoſe who could arbitrarily 
fix new ideas, and give new ſignifications 
to words which did not correſpond with 
their primitive and true meaning ? unleſs 


wie certainly knew, (and it ſeems impoſſible 
to know 1t certainly) what thoſe words in 


the language were, which have wholly 


eſcaped this injury and abuſe, 


And 
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A ND if it be further conſidered, that 


the poſterity of Seth, and the poſterity of 


Cain were for ſome time ſeparated, during 


which time the one language would under- 
co different alterations in the two reſpective 


Bes; and then again were mixed toge- 


ther by intermarriages, which on courſe 
would produce a compound language with 


all the improvements, or all the diſadvan- 
tages it had received during their ſepara- 


tion; we may eaſily conceive how much 
the language of Paradiſe muſt have been 
Changed : in the days of Nceb and his ſons, 
from what it had originally been: and 
that in the XVIIth Century of the world, 
the one language of mankind was not 


in all reſpects the fame with that of : 
Adam. 


AND it is ſcarce credible that further 
changes ſhould not nave been made in it 
upon Nzab's family coming, as it were, 


into a new world; wherein "many things 
muſt appear to ton without precedent, 
or example, in the old world. Perhaps, 
the whole method of cultivating the 


ground might be different from what it 


had been, as it is generally houglit the 
earth was not in the ſame ſtate after the 


F 3 Deluge, 
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Deluge, that it was in before it. And 
ſome have ſuppoſed the ſtate of the 
clouds and meteors was different alſo. 
Then it was that Noah began to be an 
| huſbandman ; and he planted a vine-yard. 
And making wine is eſteemed to have 
been his invention; to whom alſo the firſt 
grant was given of eating fleſh, Theſe 
alterations in nature, as well as in diet, 


would occaſion new terms in things of 


common experience and uſage ; the num 
ber of which terms would probably ſtill = 
increaſe, as mankind did. From all which 
| reaſons, it is to be preſumed, that the 
Noachical language, or that which was 


ſpoken in the laſt age of the Antediluvian 


world, would receive many additions to 
it, more or leſs advantageous, till the days 


of Heber, and Peg, in whoſe time the 


earth was divided. 


INDEED, if this had not 3 the ſtate 


of the primeval language, (whether it 
were Hebiew or not) it would have been 
a ſtaiding miracle, and harder to account 
for "kg the miracle wrought at Babel, 


which Mr Bate ſays, has proved ſuch an 


unfortunate roch to the learned, that many of 
them have made ſhipwreck there of their com- 
5 = mon 


1 


mon ſenſe. (Scripture meaning of Aleim, 


p. 88.) 


"By T, if the ſtate of the firſt language ; 
was, as I have been repreſenting, upon 
the moſt reaſonable ſuppoſition we can 
make, upon a ſubject on which we are 
_ obliged, for want of data, to uſe conjec- 


tures : What becomes of Mr Moody's con- 


cluſion, that if Hebrew was the language 
before, and at the time of the affair at 
Babel, then the Scriptures were wrote in 
the language of Paradiſe ? which is much 


ſuch a kind of inference as I ſhould make 


in faying, If Engl ;/þ was the language of 
our country in King Henry the VIIIth's 
time, then Mr Moody has wrote his book, 
intitled, Evidence for Chriſtianity, in the 
language of the age of Henry the Iſt: 


which is in one ſenſe true; in another it is 


not fo. It is the ſame language, as it hath 
been continued under various changes, 


et hath never been loſt, or totally alter- 


cd. The proper names of men, coun- 
tries, cities, rivers, mountains, &c. are 


preterved, for the moſt part, the ſame 
they weie. Many of the appellatives, 


terms of art, of action, of office, &c. 


and many of the particles are the ſame 
ET 77 allo, 
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| alſo. And yet, in other reſpects, the lan- 
guage is ſo different now, from what it 
then was, that a perſon living 600 years 
ago, would have been as little able to 
underſtand the Engiiſb of the preſent age, 
aãs the ordinary people now are able to un- 
Jerſtand the Engliſh wrote in the reign of : 
Heary he EF. 
Ab thus, as I takes. : Mr Moody 8 4 5 
ſertion ſtands, in regard to the language 
of Moſes, and the language of Paradiſe 
being the ſame. Which, although it may 
be true in a ſenſe, that will do him little 
ſervice towards ſupporting the inferences 
he would draw from their ſuppoſed iden- 
tity; yet is not true, or rather, cannot, 


without the greateſt im probability, be af- 


firmed to be ſo, in the only ſenſe that will 
ſfſerve his purpoſe, viz. that all, or moſt 
of the words uted by Moſes, were words 
in uſe at the beginning of the world; or, 
that Moſes could deſcribe nothing con- 


cerning the formation of the world, or 


the 


Note. It was in the latter end of this reign when 
Saxon took a form, which is reputed to be the beginning 
of the Engliſb tongue, as diſtinguiſhed from the old San 


And there are ſeveral ſpecimens of it in this it's early 


ſtate, in the S2+- Chronicles from 1150 to the end. 


* 
4 
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1 
8 che firſt Nate of mankind, by any words 
4 framed in after-ages, or fince the diſper- 
| fion at Babel, however common in uſe. 
| they might be in his time, and familiar 
to thoſe Hebrews, for whoſe inſtruction 
and benefit he wrote the account of thoſe 
_— 
Ax p this way of a ſtands | 
equally good, I apprehend, upon Mr Hol- 
| Inway's ſcheme of proving the primævity 
of the Hebrew, viz. that Heber and his 
friends, not being partakers in the crime at 
Babel, retained the original ſacred language, 
with their faith, and underſtanding entire, 


and unhurt. (Letter and Spirit, p. 122.) | 
That is, they retained the one language | | 
of the world, as it was ſpoke by the de- 3 
ſcendants of Noah, in Heber's days, and — 


before it was loſt or divided among the 


pProjectors at Soinaar. For he cannot = 
mamiean, I think, that Heber, and the faith- 1 
ful with him, retained a different lan- 4 
guage (though he uſes the word ſacred 7 J 
| from that which was ſpoken by Ham's + i 
| poſterity before their diſperſion; becauſe | 
: he ſays, p. 109. that 7he revolters, or 1 
4 e apoſtate world, befides ihe one original | 
3 FECL « longue, or Jpeech, had all one 2 or | 
4 zjndnmner 1 
4 


1 
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ec manner of talk. — And At P. 114. 
© Beſides their bet no ances in the original 
language, they were confederated, as the 
_« Pſalmiſt * it, in an evil word or 


te ſpeech.” 


S © that although Heber and his friends 


did not uſe the fame impious ſtile, or man- 


ner of talk, that the apoſtates did, nor aſ- 


| ſociate with them either in their evil words 
or evil deſigns; yet they could not retain 
any other language than that which was 
before the Confuſion, common to all. 
And therefore, although Moſes ſhould be 
ſuppoſed to have wrote in the ſame lan- 
| guage that Heber retained, yet it might 


be, for the reaſons above given, a8 4 
rent from the language ſpoken in Paradiſe, 
as the preſent Engliſb differs from that 


which was {poke 600 years ago. 


Bur there is not that evidence, I think, 


that Mojes wrote in the language which is 


ſuppoſed to be retained by Heber, &c. 
and tranſmitted through the Patriarchal 
line, that there is of his writing in the 


language of Canaan, which the children 


of Iſrael ſpake when they came out of 
Egypt, viz. the language which Abraham 


found 1 in Canaan when he came firſt thi- 


ther, 


SW 


ther, though perhaps, at the egreſs. of 
his poſterity out of EO. ſomething al- 
tered, as it well might be in the courſe of 
5 ſo many years. 
As Abraham was a Syrian by birth, | 
there is no room to ſuppoſe otherwiſe, 
than that he was bred up in the Syrian : 
language, and converſed chiefly 1 in it till 
his removal from Haran into Canaan, 
_ where the great affinity between the two 
dialects would make the latter ſoon eaſy 
and familiar to him. Mr Hutchinſon, in- 
deed, ſeems to make no difference be- 
tween the two languages; but the Scrip- 
ture doth, as early as the return of Jacob 
from Padan-Aran. And Mr Holloway 
_ doth not ſeem to diſallow the difference, 
by what he obſerves on an expreſſion in 


the Targum of Fonathan, upon the impo- 


ſition of the name Mahanaim by Jacob, 


viz. And he called the name of the place 


ein the language of the houſe of the 
4 ſanctuary, Mabanaim, as if (fays Mr 


% Holloway) the pure Hebrew language 
ce had been reſerved for ſacred uſes, and 
« the Aramitiſh had been vulgar to Jacob 
“and his family, even at that time.“ (Ler- 


er and Spirit, p. 282.) 
Tuar 
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Tr Laban the Syrian (Heb. Der 


fo called Ger. xxv. 20. talked in the 1 
Aramitiſb dialect there is proof from Gen. 


xxxi. 47.— That Jacob and his family 


which he had gotten in Padan-aram did 

| fo too, while he ſtayed there, little doubt 8 
can be made; although he had himſelf | 
lived long enough in Canaan to be perfect- 


ly acquainted with Canaan/ifh, which was 


| alſo his native tongue; and probably he 
might teach it in his family while he was 


yet in Syria. But that Hebrew ſhould 


have been the cuſtomary language of the 


line of Shem, or particularly of that family 


to which Abraham belonged, is no where 
ſaid, nor can be proved; at leaſt not 
proved by any other argument than What 
gives equal evidence of Hebrew being the 
_ vernacular tongue of Canaan; and that is . 
the correſpondence of proper names given 


to Heber's deſcendants (in the tenth of 
Geneſis) with the Hebrew tongue. And 


yet this circumſtance that Laban, the 
ſon of Bethuel, fon of Nahor, Abraham's 
brother, talked the Aramitiſb, appears 


on the other hand to make againſt it. 
For if Hebrew had been the common 
language 
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language of Abraham's houſe and kindred | 
in Syria, it ſeems. unaccountable how 
it ſhould have been ſo ſoon forgotten, 
or fo ſoon changed in that family, im- 
mediately as it were upon Abraham's 
leaving them, as if he had carried it 
wholly away with him when he removed 
from Haran. 


AND it ſeems as unaccountable, if it 
were not the language of the old Canaan- 
ites, how Abraham, a foreigner, and a 
ſojourner among them, with a ſmall re- 
tinue at firſt, ſhould be able in fo ſhort. 
a time to introduce the Hebrew into all 
the borders of Canaan, and to perſuade ſo 
many different tribes and diſtinct commu- 
- nities, who had among them the whole 
power and dominion of the land, to quit 
their own diale&t; whatever it was, and 
to embrace and uſe his: eſpecially as he 
appears to have had no other commerce 
or communication with them, than the 
neceſſities of his peregrination and tem- 
porary ſojournments among them required. 
Or if he may be ſuppoſed to have had 
this extraordinary influence over them 
during his own time, and that the ſame 
effects of it were continued in the times 


of 


* 
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of his ſon and grandſon; ; yet it is as 
ſtrange that after the departure of hie 
family for above 200 years, the Canaanites 
ſhould not return again to their old lan- 


guage, had it really been a different one 


from the Hebrew. 1 
BOC HART delivers bis opinion upon -Þ 
this queſtion in ſuch a manner, as neither 
to fay that Abraham taught the Canaanites 
Hebrew, or that he learned it from them, 
or that he did not talk Syriac while he 
was in his father's houſe and on the fide 


of the Flood. But he ſuppoſes that He- 


5 brew, as it was ſpoke in the houſe of He- 
ber, (from whence he aſſerts it took it's 


name) was preſerved in it's purity, while 
that which the Canaanites ſpoke, as tranſ- 


mitted to them by their anceſtors, was 


leſs pure, though the ſame language. 


AN p indeed it will follow on Bochart's 


- ſuppoſitions, that the old Patriarchal Ante- 


babel language eſcaped the confuſion two 


ways, vig. by the Canaanites, through 
God's Providence preſerving it in their 


colonies for the future uſe of the Hebrews, 


| who were to poſſeſs the land; and by the 


Patriarch Heber, as a . depoſitum © 
for the uſe of his poſterity and of Abra- 


ham | 
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ham in particular. And on theſe ſup- 
poſitions it muſt follow, that it would be 
retained in greater purity in that family 
Where it was in the mouths of a few, and 
tranſmitted by inſtruction, as dead lan- 


guages now are, than among the Canaan- 
ztes where it was the vernacular tongue, 


and more liable for that reaſon to thoſe 


alterations that languages in common uſe 


in any country are found by experience 
to undergo. 


"Wor all that I am concerned to re- 
mark at preſent is, that allowing it was 


alſo retained as Bochart thinks in Heber's 
family in greater purity, and that Moſes 
uſed it in the ſame degree of purity that 
Heber ſpoke it in, ſtill it was only that 
language of the old world which was 
ſpoken immediately before the confuſion 
at Babel. And how that can be called 


the language of Adam, or the language 
of Paradiſe, otherwiſe than is explained 


above, hath not been ſhewn ; neither can 


it, I conceive, be ſhewn to be the ſame 
language in any ſuch ſenſe, as will ſupport 


the concluſions which are drawn from 


that ambiguous — 


1 . 
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An Examination of fome further particulars 
touching the — of the Hebrew 
Tongue. 


HA the one language of the earth 
was not utterly loſt, but is that 
which was, and is now called, the He- 
brew, is a ſentiment which has been long 
and greatly favoured. So that Raws had 
ſome reaſon to ſay (as Mr Bare tells me, 
in his Scripture meaning of Aleim, p. 56. 
that all the beſt authors, (by which I pre- 
fume he meant many of the beſt authors) 
do earneſtly contend to have Hebrew eſcape 
the confuſion. Some indeed have done 
their beſt to prove it. And moft of them 
have ſhewn a great partiality (which, 
on account of it's motive, I will not 
blame) on that ſide of the queſtion. But 
when Mr Bate adds with ſeeming pleaſure 
e 1 


T „ 
as a conſequence of this Ravis, and 
all the beſt authors are on our ſide, I muſt 


beg leave to aſk him how this can be? 


When he with Mr Hutchinſon, (and al! 
on that fide who aſſert there was no con- 


fuſion of languages at all at Babel, but 


only a confuſion of confeſſions) are in 


that point againſt Ravis and all authors? 


From what did Hebrew, as a language 


_ eſcape according to their new account of 8 


the confuſion? 
H x adds further / ibid. 9 Lee the Dethir 


3s produce one man of note who Jays otherwiſe. 


I might refer him, were it neceſſary 
to ſatisfy his demand, to Theodoret Syrus, 
Gregory Nyſſen, among the Ancients, 
Grotius, Huetius, R. Simon among the 


Moderns, and to ſome of our learned 
countrymen of no ſmall note whom 1 
could name: but he doth not ſeem to 
have any right to make this challenge 


till he himſelf ſhall produce, at leaſt one 
man of note, who hath interpreted the 
' tranſaction at Babel in the manner that 
Mr Hutchinſon hath done. 


I A M by no means diſpoſed to Jiſparage 
the Hebrew tongue in any reſpect. But 
inſtead of making an eſtimate of it from 


G what 
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what the Rabbinical Jews have faid about 
it, (not only without any authority, but, 
I think, irrationally) or from what ſome 
very worthy men and good Chriſtians | 


have advanced, in the abundance of their 


hearts, for a demonſtration of it's ſupreme 
dignity and pre-eminence, &c. (See Preface 
to the Chriſtian Plan, p. 8, 9.) I ſhould 
rather chuſe to judge of it with impartia- 
lity, and to ſpeak of it with caution, and 
according to the beſt intelligence we can 
get concerning it, and according to the 
moſt rational concluſions, or molt probable 
inferences we can make from thence. 
TAF Hebrew Scriptures contain ſume 
words which there is all reaſon to ſuppoſe 
were thoſe very names which Adam gave 
to animals in Paradiſe, and forac _ ” 
allo, from whence thoſe nouns are 
derived; unleſs the verbs themſelves. (as 
Mr Hutchinſon appears to have thought, ) 
are to be referred to thoſe names as their 
roots. Some allo of the proper names 
of the Antediluoians are tranſmitted there- 
by with their fignificetions, in Hebrew, 
whence Certain roots (though ſome of 
them are common to other of the oriental 
tongucs) are Known to have been part 


ot 
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of the language of the old world. And 


we have this intelligence concerning pro- 


per names and their ſignifications (among 


other things of infinitely greater value 


and concern to us) from one of the moſt 


authentic, as well as by much the earlieſt 


writer in the world. 

Bu x doth it follow from hence thas 
the Hebrew, as we have it in the Bible, 
was the language of Adam in Paradiſe, as 
Mr Moody and the author of the Chriſtian 


Plan conclude? Or that it was the uni- 
verſal language of the whole earth con- 
tinued down to Moſes's time without any 
other language interfering with it, as 


Mr Hutchinſon and Mr Bate ſuppoſe ?_ 


Or that it intirely eſcaped the Confuſion, 


as Ravis and others have contended ? 


Or that it eſcaped the Confuſion only in 


the line of Shem, and it did not eſcape it 


in the poſterity of Ham, a as Mr Holloway 
conjectures ? 


NoOoNE of theſe 3 can be 


juſtly drawn; none of theſe hypotheſes 


can be reaſonably built on thoſe few 
remains of the primæval tongue which 
the Scriptures have preſerved to us in the 
etymologies, &c. Becauſe it was te be 
„ expected 
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expected in conſequence of the Confuſion 


at Babel, according to the Scripture 
account of it, that ſome fragments of the 


_ original tongue would be preſerved in all I 


the dialects that were formed out of it's 
ruins. That Hebrew has it's ſhare of 


them is not to be doubted. But that it is 8 
the language itſelf of the old world,. 
eſcaping the cataſtrophe at Babel, and 


preſerved pure and intire in the line of 
the Patriarchs, will require other proofs 


than the etymological : becauſe they are 


neither evidence of 19 Confuſion, nor of 
 Hebicw. eſcaping che N if there 
was one. 
MR Hallau as I obſerved in the firſt 
Section, has in his Letter and Spirit, ſaid 
enough to thew the miſtake of ſuppoſing 


there was no confuſicn of language. E 
proves that /haphoh, lib, is uſed for lan- | 


guage, p. 120,—124, He tells us that 


< there is a general tradition in the Eaſt } 


ee that Peleg the ſon of Heber was ſo 
named prophetically by his father for 

« a ſign and monument of the diſperſion 
Hof the nations by the diviſion of tongues. 
That P/al. lv. ver. 9, in particular 


refers to the means of the diviſion of |} 


« the ” 


[%] 
e the nations by the diviſion of Monger — 
«© Swallow up, O Lord, and divide (He- 
« brew, Palleg) their tongues. Which 

« likewiſe admirably deſcribes the very 
manner of that confuſion ; as ſufficiently 


_ « jntimating two things. 1ſt, That the 


« ſubſtance of the one original language, 
« was firſt ſunk, and, as it were, ſwallow- 
ed up in a vaſt chaos of univerſal bab- 
«© ble: And 2dly, That out of that bab- 
© ble, or jargon, it was again (by another 
« act) divided or broken into many parti- | 
« cular difſonant dialects, or tongues. ' 
Letter and Spirit, p. 125. 
Now, if this was the caſe, By what 
evidence doth it appear, (if one may pre- 
ſume to aſk ſuch a queſtion) that the He- 
brew might not have been one of theſe 
particular dialects or tongues, into which 
the one original language \ was thus divided 
and 1 

_ Ms Holloway's faying, that the confu- 
fion of tongues was confined to the pro- 
geny of Ham, doth not well confiſt wich 
what he ſays about Peleg's being ſo named 
as a monument of the diſperſion of the 
nations, by the diviſion of FONgues and a- 
bout the Pſalmiſt $ referring in the words 
43 3 yr 
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the diviſion of the nations BY THE DI- 
VISION OF TONGUES. For, if 
there was no diviſion of tongues among 


to the MEANS of. _ 


| Shem's progeny as well as Hom's, or if 


the ſaid divijion did not at all affect the fa- 


mily of Heber, how comes Peleg, one of 
 Shem's deſcendants, and one of Heber's 


ſons, to be denominated from his divifion ; 
or prophetically named for a fign of an 
event in which Shem's race, (and Heber's 
family in particular) had no concern? It 
may be ſaid, indeed, that according to 
Genejis x. 25. Peleg's name was given him, 
becauſe in his days the earth was divided; 


an event that affected the whole poſterity i 


of Noah, But though others may alledge 
this, yet Mr Holloway cannot conſiſtently 
do io. Becauſe the earth, which was di- 
vided in the days of Peleg, is the very 
fame with what is called the wwholo earth, 
Gen. xi. Which is reſtrained by him, p. 
109. to the Hate ard, the wicked pro = 
geny of Ham, with whom + er took no 
part, and had no connexion. And in this 
ſenſe of earth, as confined to Hom's line, 
(and x, Cen. x. 25. cannot be inter- 
preted differently from FW T% Gen. i. 1. 


there 
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there is no more reaſon to think Petes 


| ſhould be named from it's d:ſþe: Non, chan 


from the diviſion of it's language. 
Bur what, above all, bears hard on 


Mr Hollomny's diſtinction, and indeed, over- | 


throws it, is, (a circumſtance that not on- 


ly Mr HutchinſMn, but many of the beſt 


authors contend for, viz.) that Hebrew 


was the language of old Canaan. 8 


that if it were as generally allowed, as it 


is poſitively aſſerted by Mr Holloway, that 


Heber, and his friends and family, ſpoke 


the Hebrew, this can be no proof that 


they were exempted from the effects of 


the confuſion at Babel, fince the Cana- 


anites, who were deſcended from thoſe, 
_ whoſe language, by his own account, was 
confounded, talked Hebrew too. For if 
Hebrew could become the language of 


Canaan after the diviſion of tongues, or in 


conſequence of that diviſion, Why might 


it not become the bauen of the line of 
"Heber, in conſequence alſo of the ſaid di- 


viſion? Thus the ground of his diftinc- i 


tion is taken away; by Heber's line ſtand- 


ing on the ſame footing with the Cana- 
anites, in reſpect of language: Both of 
_ them uſing the primæval, or Noachic, $ 


„„ there 
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there was 10 confuſion of tongues ; or both : 
of them ſpeaking the fame dialed, formed 
after the Confuſion, if the primeval, or 
| Noachic language was divided and broken 
Into many dialects, as Mr Holloway con- 


1 ceix es. 


 Twar the . tongue, (another 5 
term for the Canaanitiſh) was the ſame 
language that was ſpoke in Heber's line, 
with this only difference, that by the lat- 
ter it was preſerved in greater purity, is 
acknowledged not only by Bochart, as is 
remarked above, but by Gerb. Vgſius, Lud. 
| Capellus, Paſtellus, Selden, Walton, Brere- 
wood, and others. And though there are 
as many great names to be produced in 
_ favour of it's being alſo the primeval lan- 
guage, yet it is to be obſerved, that the 
argument on which that a 18 
founded, (which is Dr Walton's Præci- 
fuum & maxim: ponderis argumentum) viz. 
tbat the prefer names of the Ante-diluvians, 
and downwards to ! he time of the Confuſion, 
ore Hebrew by interpretation, is not with- 
out it's competitors, or arguments drawn 
from the very ſame topic, in favour of 
ſome others of the oriental dialects ; par- 
ticularly the Chaldee, or old Syriac which 


hath 5 . 
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. bath moſtly the fame roots from whence 


the antediluvian names are taken, and 
thoſe roots have the fame fignification that 


they have in Hebrew. This George 
Amira hath ſhewn; ſo have the authors 


N of the Univerſal Hiftory, in the chapter on 


| the confufion of languages: And it is 
confeſſed by Dr Walton himſelf, as true 
for the moſt part. Not that this may be 
alledged in proof that the Chaidee muſt be 
bag PO. language, as it was thought 


be by Theodoret, Cambden, Myricæus, 


pots others. But it is only a proof that 

in both the Hebrew and Chaldee there are 
: preſerved certain words that were uſed in 
the original language of the world. I 
hall only add, that E- penius thought the 


arguments brought for the primævity of 
the Hebrew and Chaldee reſpectively, were 
fo equally ballanced, that he choſe to 
leave the diſpute as he found it. 


BuT Mr Holloway thinks, (Remarks . 
Dr Sbarp's pieces, p. 16.) © The deciſion 


« of Joſeph Scaliger, viz. Summam e im- 
e fperitiam, &c. It is the greateſt mark of 


cx ignorance to fancy the Syriac tongue to 


« be more ancient than the Hebrew, — 


8 may ſerve to lay the ſpirit of Scepticiſin on 


66 the 


: V 
cc the point— —and to ſet able the plauſi 15 
I bleneſs of thoſe arguments againſt the 
Hebrew primevity, which the Doctor 5 
a had in his mind.” 8 
Burt, I apprehend, with ibis, 1 
that Scaliger's judgment in this paſſage, is | 


to be pleaded no further, than that it is 


not /o likely that Hebrew ſhould be derived 


from, or 1 a dialect of the Syriac, a 
tat Syriac ſhould be derived from, or be | 
2 diale&t of the Hebrew. It may be a 
mark of unſbilfulneſs in thoſe languages, 

or inattention to them, 70 fancy the Sy- 


riac more ancient than the Hebrew; yet it 
may be no mark of either, to fancy that 


neither of them is the primeval gigs - 


of the earth, though both of them par- 

take of it, or have their ſhare of words, 
which did belong to it while it was in be- 
ing, and the only language in being ; 
ſome of which words they hold in com- 


mon, ſom in leveralty, yet blended in 


either caſe with a variety of other words, 
of which it doth not appear that they 
were parts of the primitive language, but 

were probably additions made to cach, at, 
or after the Confuſion, 


Tas 
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Tune inſtance that Scaliger gave, and 
Which is quoted by Mr Holloway, as ſuf- 
ficient of itſelf, 70 refute the abſurd notion 
of Syriac being more ancient than Hebrew, 
(ibid.) viz. that © PD Melach, muſt be be- 
fare 8599 Melaba, is ſurely ſomething 
unlucky :: becauſe the former word is no 
leſs Hriac than the latter; and 59 (the 
fame in ſenſe with 8559 or 2555, all 
three being Syriac words) is no leſs He- 
brew than PD. No leſs biblical Hebrew, — 
for d 905 Melchiſedech occurs, Gen. xiv. — 
18. and Fſal. cx. 4. 
By another like example, Scoliger FD 
5 might have argued, that Hebrew is older g 
than itſelf, becauſe TD muſt be * — 
od. CY. 
But of Scaliger, in making 4. re- 1 
flexion abovementioned, had his eye prin- 
_ cipally on that ſpecies of purity in the He- 
brew which conſiſts in the brevity of i. 
words, or in the paucity of ſyllables of F 
which they are compoſed ; Then it is to 
be obſerved, that although the Hebrew in 
this doth excel the Syrzac, and other of 
the oriental Languages, yet this is no 
proof of it's primævity; for it is not to be ! 
compares in this reſpect with the old | 
— Runic, | „ 9 
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Runic or Teutonic, in which the words 
are moſtly monoſyllables. And this gave 
_ occaſion to Goropius Becanus to ſuppoſe 
the Teutonic or Aſhkenazan was the mother 
of all languages. Mr Holloway indeed 
makes very flight of this fancy too, and 


applies Scalrger's fumman imperitiam to it, 
as an abſurd notion like that of Syriac be- 


ing more ancient than the Hebrew. 
Bor with his leave, though there is no 


proof of the Teutonic, or any other of the 
barbarous languages having exiſtence be- 


fore the Confuſion, yet, fo far as the plea 


goes, from the fimplicity and ſhortneſs of 
words, thoſe old languages which abound 


moſt in monoſyllables, have the beſt title 
to be thought the moſt ancient; at leaſt 
as ancient as the Hebrew can be proved to 


be from this argument of the paucity of 


of ſyallables in it's roots, being moſtly 


diſſyllables, though there are ſeveral mon- 
_ ofylables, and ſome biliterals among them. 
See what is ſaid of the Chineſe in this re- 


ſpect by Dr Shuckford, Connex. Vol. 1. _ 


"KB 
Ir has been obſerved by 3 writers 


on the northern tongues, that there are 
numbers of Hebrew words in the Runic, 


Gothic 
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Gothic, Saxon, Welſh, Engliſh, Sc. To 
ſay that all theſe words came from the 
Hebrew or Phenician, becauſe they are 
found there alſo, is only begging the 
queſtion we are now upon; for why 
might they not be taken from the prim- 
val language at the diviſion of tongues, 
and be retained in theſe northern lan- 
guages as well as in the Hebrew ? Nay 
why may not ſeveral other primitive words, 
or Themata lingarum ſeptentrionalium 
which have no affinity or connexion with 
the preſent Hebrew, or with any other 
of the oriental tongues, have nevertheleſs 
been originally taken from the firſt lan- 
guage of the earth at the diviſion of it? 
So that although Hebrew may well be 
allowed it's proportion of words taken 
from the primeval language, there is 
no reaſon, as far as hitherto appeareth, 
| to exclude other languages from having 
their proportion too. 


How far indeed the primeval words, 


. which are yet retained in the Hebrew, 


or in any other tongue, may have changed 
or varied from the original ſignifications 
which they bore in the firſt language, 
is a queſtion . to be determined, 


ſave 
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ſave in the caſe of a few, whoſe primitive 
ſenſe is aſcertained by the Hebrew Scriptures 
as was obſerved in the laſt Section, where 
the alterations that are commonly made 
by time and uſage in all languages were 
conſidered. The only rule we have to 


go by, is to mark the fignifications that 
the ſame words appear to have borne in 


different ages. For as Mr Hutchinſon well 
obſerves, (Introd. to Moſes fine Princ. p. 17.) 
* The meaning of every word mui be talen 
2 from the uſage in the time it was morit.” 


He ſpeaks this of the Hebrew, ae : 


it is equally true of all other” languages; 1 85 


and conſequently the writings of Moſes are 

to be interpreted according to the uſage 
of Hebrew words, fo far as we can know 
it, in his time. * for inſtance muſt be 
underſtood of 4 city, it being evidently 
taken in that ſenſe in his days, and not 


in the ſenſe, in which Mr Holloway thinks 


the Tabernacle or place of worſhip given 
to Adam after the Fall, muſt have been ex- 
plained from the beginning, &c. (Letter and 
Spir. p. 110, 111.) And ſeveral other 
words there are in the Pentateuch, which 


if their ſenſe be regulated by this rule of 
Mr ata S, Will be found very 
go: I 
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little to correſpond with the radical or 
primary ſenſes given by Mr Holloway in 
his originals, or with the rectified ſenſes 

given by him in his Letter and Spirit, &c. 
TrxERE can be no doubt but Moſes 
wrote in the language that was moſt fami- 


| Har to, and was beſt underſtood by the 8 
; Iraelites when they came out of E oypt : 


And any words which he made uſe of 
as being then in uſe among them, whe- 
ther properly Hebrew, or exotic, intro- 
duced into their language, comes within 
the denomination of biblical Hebrew. 
The exotic words indeed are ſaid to be 
comparatively few (fee Walton's Proleg.) 
though this perhaps is more than any 
man knows. Flowever one would not 
on any flight pretence reject any Scripture 


word as not belonging to the Hebrew. 


When a noun for inſtance has no verbal 


root in the bible that we can diſcover, 


this doth not ſeem a ſufficient reaſon _ 
hy we ſhould even ſuſpect that noun 
not to be pure Hebrew. And when we 
are told that becauſe N Lord, hath no 
verb in the Hebrew, it is doubtful whether 
it be of that language (Moſ. Princ. p. 66.) 
we are taught to be ſcrupulous, where, 1 


think, 
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think, we need not be ſo. And we that. 
be obliged to ſpeak much more cautiouſly _ 
and diffidently of the purity and perfec- 
tions of the Hebrew, if it be likewiſe 
doubtful of all other nouns which have 
no verb remaining in the language, as 


wie now have it, whether they be f 


that language or not. Not only he, tho 
one of the terms applied to God himſelf, _ 


but even dn and eo with the 


immutable N, will be exotics by this 


rule: for they have no verb extapt in the 


language as we now have it. Vet if theſe 
verbs be found in other dialects it may be 
preſumed they were once in the Hebrew 
too, or at leaſt that they were in the one 
original language which was diſtributed 


and ſorted at Babel into a variety f 


tongues, of which each carried ſome 
ſhare, though none, probably, carried 
the whole. 

IT would ſeem unpardonable after 
what has been ſaid, not to make ſome 
_ apology to the author of the Chriſtian Plan 
for the liberties he will think have been 
taken with the ſacred tongue; by reply- 


5 ing in a few words to his demonſtration of 


it's Jupreme digni ” and  pre-emmence, in 
te 


171 


dhe Preface to the Chriſhan Plan, p. 8, 9. 


| Where after having obſerved that it is 
The original underived language, always 


e ſubſiſting in the ſame beautiful and dura- 


d ble ſtate, wherein Providence hath pre- 


e ſerved it from it's firſt uſe in Paradiſe, 


e in the Hebrew code, 


to its preſent 1 of exiſtence 
: He adds 
That it was uſed by God's people, more 


« or leſs during a courſe of 4000 years 


« and upwards, and by our Lord himſelf 


that it will 
ebe“ (he ſuppoſes) © the univerſal lan- 
A guage at the concluſion of the Chriſtian 


-that it muſt 


even after his Aſcenſion 


* ſyſtem or Seculum— 
« ſurvive the general contain” 


As it pleaſed God to make uſe of this 
language himſelf when he ſpake the 


commandments, and to reveal his will 


in it to the Jews by Moſes and the pro- 


| phets, in writing as well as in ſpeech, 


it is very truly ſaid by this learned Author 


to be the language uſed by the Holy Ghoſt, 
p. 8, and the language of the Holy Ghoſt, 


p. 9. And fo it's claims to the epithet 


commonly given it of ſacred or holy are not 


_ diſputed. But I fear there is not a foun- 


dation for his inferences with reſpec either 
1 „„ 
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to it's primavity or diuturnity.. For with 
regard to the former, it can hardly be 
| ſuppoſed that God ſhould at any time 


reveal his will to any nation in any other 


language than what they ſpoke. And 
though it were really a dialect ſprung 
from the diviſion at Babel, yet if it was 
the language of that people among whom 


he had choſen to promulge his law, it 


muſt be the language he would uſe with 


them. 5 
Wix he more fully revealed his will 


by his own Son * who was the fulfiller | 


of the whole Hebrew law, as well as the 


5 Prophets, he did it in the language ſpoken _ 
in Chriſt's time at Feruſalem, and other 


parts of Judæa; commonly accounted 
Syriac, but ſuppoſed to be a mixed dialect 


cat could neither boaſt purity nor an- 
tiquity +. Yet our Lord, we ſee, diſ- 
dained not to converſe in it during his 


life, 


„To that part of the above-cited paſſage, where it is 


ſaid that our Lord himſelf ſpoke Hebrew even after his 
_ Aſcenſion, &c. I have already replied. Review P. I. p. 93. 


+ ALancvacse, fays Mr Hutchinſon, ** upon which 
4 the Holy Ghoſt hath put an indelible mark of infamy, - 


„ and preferred the Greek, a heathen language, to write 


« accounts of what was tranſacted and ſpoken i in it.“ 
| Dee his Works, Vol. ix. p. 4. in the notes. 
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life, and during the greateſt part of his 
life probably in the worſt or moſt un- 


couth dialect, or manner of pronouncing 


that language, viz. the Galilean. He 


thought it not unworthy to be the vehi- 


cle of the moſt gracious meſſage that God 


ever ſent to mankind. S0 again, when 
the Holy Ghoſt revealed the Will of God 
to the Gentiles, he did it by means of all 

the languages then in uſe, Wherever the 


Apoſtles preached. And when they, and 


; the Evangeliſts, for the uſe of mankind in 
atter-ages, opened be door of Faith to the 
whole world in writing, they did it in 


Greek; the language then moſt known 


and moſt extentive; in which it ſeemed 


good to the Holy Ghoſt to diſplay the 


myſteries of the kingdom of the Mefſiab, 
which had been wrapped up, and had laid 
for the moſt part infolded in the Hebrew 
= of the Old Teltament. 


As for what this learned writer 605 of 
the peculiar excellence of the Hebrew, to 


be inferred from it's duration, ſince it muſt 
furvive the general conflagration, when all 
human wrilings will be conſumed, p. g. all 
the anſwer I have to give, is, that—lince 
time alone can ſhew whether he be mit- 


H 2 | taken 
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taken in this or not, it will be the moſt 
pPrudent way to leave the deciſion of this 
point to the event. 
I nave now ſpoken, I hope, largely 
enough, to the arguments uſed by my op- 
ponents, in reproof of my Scepticiſm in this 
matter; and have ſaid what may be ſuffi- 
cient to vindicate the expreſſion which 
drew their animadverſions upon me. But 
far ſhort of what I think might be ſaid, 
and brought together on this extenſive 
and curious ſubject. They who would 
ſee it more compleatly diſcuſſed, may con- 
ſult Dr Walton's third Prolegomenon to his 
Polyglott, with the ſeveral writers on both _ 
ſides of the queſtion, therein mentioned. 
Alto Huetins's arguments againſt the Pri- 
mævity of the Bw in his Demonſt. 
Evangel. And R. Simon's Hiſtoire Criti- 
que du Vieux hi Lamas particularly, 
Liv. I. chap. 14. De la langue Hebraique, 
fe elle eſt la pr 5 langue du monde; and 
Liv. III. chap. 21. intituled, Critique des 
Proleſ umenes qui font au commencement de 
la Bille! Polyglatte d Angleterre ; with the 
ſeveral writers mentioned in thoſe chap- 
ters; to which I may add, a Diſſertation 
of Le Clerc, at the beginning of his Com- 
Pre 8 5 


ment on the Pentateucb. Among which i 
authors will be found, (if I can make 
any judgment from what I have read in 
them) as much as can be pertinently faid 
upon the ſubject: And whoſoever reads 


them, or the principal of them, on each | 


fide of the queſtion, will ſoon be ſenſible 
of the deficiency of the means of know- 
ledge neceſſary for determining upon it 
with any certainty ; and that what is ad- 
 vanced by the aſſertors of the Primævity, 
is, and maſt be, in | feveral aa mere 
conjecture. 
Ax it muſt always be . : 
that certainty and conjecture are different 
things: And though there be ſome who 
rather than own themſelves unknowing in 
any point, will chuſe to affim for certain, 
what can be no better than gueſs-work ; 


yet every conſidering perſon will look up- _ 


on conjectures, as being what they are; 
and will value them no higher than ac- 
* cording to their eſtimate from their pro- 
bability, and will regard nothing as truth, 
but what hath ſufficient evidence to ſup- 
port it. So that, after all, it muſt be ſaid 
of thoſe who reſt weighty matters on tueir 
on opinions and ſurmiſes, on this de- 


H 3 g lic'e 


to in part, — 
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licate fubjedt, which I have been ſpeaking 
-as Mr Holkway ſays, on an- 


other occaſion, of thoſe whoendeavour tore- 


duce the ancient Chronology by Dynaſties, 
into a conſiſtent ſcheme, viz. © that ſo 
© many things are to be ſuppoſed in their ac- 
* counts, and fo little probability of proof 
e af fo great a diſtance, that the L 


bib they raiſe are perfectiy precarious.” 
Letter and Spirit, &c. p. 468. 3 


PROBABLV he will not own fo 8 


with reſpect to this ſubject of the primæ- 
vity of the Hebrew tongue; but will re- 


preſent «hat has (Wig now faid, (and 


eſpecially what has been ſaid e his 


own manner of proving it) as @ vague 


way of talking, and the writer den as 
having got once more into the ambiguous 


vein. (Vid. Remarks on Dr Sharp's pieces, 


p. 14.) And will remind his reader, that 


there is nothing made ſo evident, but it 
may be contradicted, and diſputed by ſuch 
as are diſpoſed to be contentious. + 
A vague way of talking is whe,” I 
muſt confeſs, I would not willingly have 
imputed to me: becauſe it is always my 


_ endeavour to keep cloſe to my point, 


even where the point itſelf is to prove 


1 ˙—— 


TJ 
5 the uncertai nty of ſomething that is affirmed 
to be certain. And, I muſt diſclaim all 
relation with that fraternity of diſputers, 
who (Mr Holloway ſays, Remarks, p. 15.) 
are perpetually diſputing the things wh cb 
nobody without the higheſt crime con diſpute. 
And yet, at the ſame time, I conceive, 
that in all points, where the truth on one 
fide is fo apparent, as to leave the oppoſi- 
tion to it from the other fide in no better 
eſteem than as the mere effect of a ſpirit 
of contradiction, no miſchief can be done, 
in conſequence of ſuch diſpute, among rea- 
ſonable people: although it muſt be owned, 
that ſuch a ſpirit of contradiction, when 
ſhewn upon ſome ſubjects, (very different 
from theſe, on acconnt of which Mr Hol- 
loway makes his complaint) is a high 
crime: and that a fraternity of diſputers, 
who diſpute every thing, is a ſet of peo- 
ple as odious as they are criminal. But 
there are other diſputes, as Mr Holloway 
mult very well know, in which it is leſs 
evident on which fide the truth lies; and 
which are ſupported with ſo promiſing an 
appearance of it by each of the contend- 
ing parties, as ſhall render a fair and un- 
. man dubious on which ſide of 
II 4 = the 


made out, I do not ſay, by undeniable 
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the queſtion it appears with moſt advan- 
tage. And, I can ſee no harm in ſuſ- 
pending one's aſſent, or even talking in the | 
anmbiguous vein upon thoſe points, till 
ſomething can be thrown into one ſcale of 


probability, that ſhall make 1 it greatly re 


|  ponderate againſt the other. 4 
Ap as 1 cannot but think the primæ- 
vity of the Hebrew, in the ſenſe it is aſ- 
ſerted by my opponents to convict me of 
Scepticiſm, is a ſubject of this properly diſ- 
_ putable kind, of which much may be ſaid, 
and not improbably or impertinently ſaid 


in utramque partem; it is, I conceive, no 


ways blameable to forbear giving ſentence 
either way, until ſuch primevity can be 


proofs, but, by ſuch reaſonable teſtimo- 
nies as may give ſatisfaction to all ſenſi- 
ble and competent judges. And till this 
is done, there ſeems no great cauſe for 
the exclamation of wow eos, &c. (Vide 
Mr Holloway's Remarks, p. 15.) againſt 
any one who ſhall expreſs his doubt 
Concerning this ſuppoſed diſtinguiſhing 
provegnive: of the Hebrew language. 


Tb 
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* In a word, I ſhall, for my own part, 
| readily embrace every fair and Juſt ar- 
gument that can be brought in proof 


of the primævity, or any other peculiar - 

excellence, or fin gular pre-eminence of 
{ the Hebrew tongue. And, in the mean 
time, I do not in the leaſt ſcruple to 

\ fay, what R. Simon faid of it in com- 

pariſon with the Chaldee, and ſome "_— 

if it be true that Adam ſpoke | any one 

of the languages now known in the 

8 Il aura ſans doute parle Hebreu. 


languages, which he mentions, - 


Or, if it be true, as Grotius imagined, 
* i linguam nullibi extare, ſed in Con- 


lone periiſſe, ejus tamen relliquias in om- 


nibus linguis extare; that then the He- 


brew, as we now have it in the Hol 
| Scriptures, is more conformable to what 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the primitive 
language to have been, in reſpect of it's 
ſimplicity. and hath ſuffered leſs dimi- 
nution of the original purity of language 
than any dialect, into which the firſt lan- 
guage was broken, ſo far as any judg- 
ment can be formed of thoſe other dia- 


lects at this diſtance of time. 


1 
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Ap whoſoever thinks he can go fur- 
ther than this, will do well to be ſure of 
of the grounds on which he proceeds. 


| | [End of the fr 10 Diſcourſe. ] 
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bis counsE u 
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Some account Fg the 1 between 
Dr Chandler, late Biſhop of Durham, 
and Mr Holloway, »pon the primævity, 
and pre-eminence of the Hebrew; with a 

reply to Mr Holloway's late treatiſe on 
_ that Jabject, fo far as it CONCerns bs Lord- 


FLY 
| M. HOL LOW AY having al- 
4 ready given ſome account of the 
correſpondence he had, above ten years 
before, with the late learned and judici- 
ous Prelate, Dr Edward Chandler, on the 
ſubject of the Primevity, &c. And hav- 
ing been therein much more ſparing, in 
laying before the Public the part his Lord- 
thip took in the correſpondence, than in 
mpeg the ſhare he bore in it him- 

ſelf; 
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ſelf; 1 ſhall make no apology, for 1 ap- 1 


prehend I need none, for endeavouring to 
ſupply what he hath left deficient on his 
Lordſhip's ſide of the queſtion. Indeed, 


it is more peculiarly incumbent on me to 


vindicate his Lordſhip on this occaſion, as 
I had the favour of being entruſted by : 
him with ſome intelligence of this corre- 
ſpondence while it was on foot; and as I 
am now, I believe, the only perſon that 


hath any of the neceſſary materials for 


- explaining the ſhare his N was 
| FREY to take in it. 


How many letters his Lai wrote 


to Mr Holloway on this ſubject, and on 


this occaſion, I know not. I have only | 


the copies of two, which are luckily, as 


it proves, preſerved ; one of them in his 
ſecretary's hand-writing, but ſigned and 
dated by himſelf, the date whereof is De- 
cember 1, 1743. And that Mr Holloway 
received it, appears by his quotation from 
it in P. 5. 

TA E other, indeed, is acer 4 5 
nor ſigned, or even concluded in form, 
yet it is wrote in his Lordſhip's own hand, 
and is in anſwer, ſo far as it goes, to a let- 


ter from Mr Holloway, of four ſheets of | 


— 
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paper. I do not aver that Mr Holloway 
received this letter, or part of an anſwer, 
becauſe I cannot prove it: neither am I 
certain that the writing now before me is 
exactly conformable to that which is (as 1 
ſuppoſe) in Mr Holloway poſſeſſion ; be- 
cauſe I cannot be ſure whether it may not 
be the firſt draught from whence the let- 
ter itſelf was written, perhaps with a- 
mendments, or alterations. Yet I have 
little reaſon to doubt that Mr Holloway re- 
ceived it, or one to the ſame effect, from 


what I obſerve in his ſubſequent letters; 


and have 70 reaſon to think that what 1 


call the copy, whether in ſtrictneſs ſuch or 


not, was any ways different in ſubſtance 
from the original letter, which I —— . 
was ſent. 


Tarar his Lordſhip wrote one or more 


letters beſides theſe two abovementioned, 


appears from what Mr Hollomay ſays, at 


p. 49, about the derivation of mylitta; 
and at p. 53. where a paſſage is quoted 
from his Lordſhip, concerning the names 
| of the heathen deities, &c. neither of 
| which points are handled in the copies 
abovementioned. But I muſt make uſe of 
ſuch materials as I have, and 1 | urge they 


gare 


1 
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=Y are not 10 ſcanty, but they may ſerve to 
very good purpoſe: for his Lordſhip's ſen- 


'  timents upon the whole queſtion, | are 


plainly and diſtinctly laid down | m them, 


as will preſently appear. 


1 am very ſenſible that private corre- 


ſpondences ought not, without good rea- 


ſon, to be divulged: and at no time to be 


further divulged than there is an apparent 


cauſe for it, in order to vindicate the cha- 


fracters of either of the correſpondents 
from public miſrepreſentations. And, 1 
am apt to believe, that his Lordſhip in ci- 
vility to Mr Holloway, would never have 
mentioned him by name, what occaſion 
ſoever he might have to communicate in 


part, what had paſſed between them in 
this private epiſtolary way. 


IN DEE D, ſo tender was his Lordihip of N 


his correſpondent, that although he early 


acquainted me with the ſubſtance of this 


ſhort and amicable controverſy, yet he ne- 
ver told me who the perſon was with 

whom he held it, nor could I learn it till 
ſometime after his Lordſhip's death. And 
after I knew it, and had alſo poſſeſſion of 


Mr Holloway's own letters, (with ſome few 


remarks of his Lordſhip's interlined in 


ſhort- 


"ms 1. 


ſhort-hand) I never communicated them, 
or any part of them, as they were wrote 
in confidence, to any perſon whatſoever, 
nor even once mentioned the name of Mr 


Holloway, as having been concerned in a 


correſpondence with his Lordſhip on this 

queſtion, 'till he thought fit to report it 
himſelf in print. Neither ſhall I now 
take notice of any particulars in Mr Hol- 
- loway's letters, (that he may not ſay, I uſe 


him ungenerouſly or unkindly) but ſuch as 


his late treatiſe on the Prime@vity obliges 
me to ſpeak to, in defence of my honour- _ 
ed Lord * Patron, and much eſteemed 
friend. 


SECT. 


2 Ri 
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rr reaſon ( ſays Mr Holloway, p. 4. . 
for making uſe of ſome parts of 5 


1 Js correſpondence is, that the Biſhop pro- 


© poſed his objeftions, though in brief, yet 
© with intimations of better reaſons leading 
© fo fuller, and more exact anſivers than any 
© T have ſeen. Which therefore it may be 
© ſo much more conduci ve to the public utility Bo. 
© to have diſcuſſed.” 5 
I rightly underſtand Mr 
Haolloway's meaning, —his Lordſhip gave 
intimations of better reaſons than he was 
able to give, or at leaſt than he cared to 
give; and that therefore it would be f 
uſe to have his objections produced pub- 
lickly, that thoſe better reaſons to which 
they lead, if by this means they might be 
elicited, may be thoroughly diſcuſſed, 5 
proved, or diſproved. b 
Bor they who well knew his 18 i 
ſhip's communicative diſpoſitions, as well 
as 


it 113 1 
as his great abilities, will look upon this 
ſuggeſtion, ſo far as it can be ſuppoſed to 


concern his Lordſhip, as coming from a 
perſon who was abſolutely a ſtranger to 


him. And, fo indeed, Mr FH:iiloway was. 


It ſhould alſo be remembered, that at the 


time when this correſpondence was on 


foot, his Lordſhip was advanced in years, 


and had in good meaſure (as he told Mr 
Holloway in his firſt letter) diſuſed theſe 


ſudies. But what was more, he was alſo 


extreamly debilitated with frequent and 


grievous pains, from a diſtemper which 


Was then become irremediable. He ac- 
quainted Mr Hollouay in the ſame letter, 


(viz. of December 1, 1743.) that fince_ 
* the acceſs of the winter, his diſorders had 


e been ſo encreaſed as to render him uſeleſs in 
« life, and unfit for affitcation, to ſtudy, or 
_* bujineſs.” And in the other letter he has 
theſe words. I am at times in inexpreſ- 


« {ble miſery; I cannot continue above half” 


« an hour i any pofture, nor keep my diſtrac- 
ted thraughts lang intent upon any point. 
« But leaſt you ſhould think I diſapprove of 
* your deſign, which, as far as I know it, 


* de not; T fend you a Ju thoughts in the 
1 


"Ju 


a — 
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7M « fu intervals of eaſe, with which Provi- 
&* dence indulges me. 


Y.E'T notwithſtanding theſe diſadvan- 
tages and difficulties he laboured under, 
what he wrote was ſo maſteriy, (as Mr 
Holloway confeſſes in one inſtance, at p. 
53.) and withal, in fo candid and conde- 5 
ſcending a manner, as to deſerve (What, 1 
indeed, he received from Mr Holloway in 
ſeveral letters) very grateful acknowledge- 
ments. | 

I T is no wonder his Lordſhip's objec- 
tions were propoſed in brief, conſidering 
the circumſtances he was then under, as 

_ deſcribed above by himſelf. But what 

was thus brief, was nevertheleſs coſe, 

firong, and clear. And though he 22. 

mated more than he expreſſed, yet he 
might think ſuch intimation alone ſuffi- 
cient for a perſon ſo learned, fo inquiſi- 
tive, and fo induſtrious as he took Mr Hol- 
loway to be; without deſcending to a de- 
tail of thoſe particulars which Mr Holloway 
| ſeems now to account agſiderata in his 

Lordſhip's letters. 

« THE learned Biſhop, (fays he, p-. 4.) 
in one of his letters to me, ſpeaking of the 
*þ uperlatr e excellence I had aſcribed to the 


cc « Hebrew 


4 


be 
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« Hebrew language ſaid, he thought this 


language had no preference to other 


e languages. 


To underſtand this the better, I ſhould 
| take notice, that Mr Holloway had ſent his 
| Lordſhip a little printed plan, of four 
pages in 12mo, giving an account of the 
deſign of his Originals and Annotations on 
the Scriptures, neither of which were then 
publiſhed. And this was the occaſion of 


the ſhort correſpondence between them. 


In this plan, one part of the deſign was 
laid down in theſe words“ 79 exem- 
e pliſy the perfection, certainty, and expreſ= 
 « fiveneſs of the Hebrew language. TO 
' which his Lordſhip faid, © I hall be pleaſed 
* fo fee the Hebrew tongue proved to be per- 
« fect, certain, and clear, to the degree you 


» ſuggeſt, having hitherto thought it had in 


ce no reſpect a preference to other languages.” 


And whereas, another part of the deſign, 
as is ſet forth in the ſaid plan, was 


Jo prove that one needs but trace the 
« words, or names of things, natural or di- 


vine, to their firſt roots in this language, 


to come at the ideal deſcription of each, 
© viz. of the cauſe, operation, condition, 
" ras, production, or the manner of act- 


12 8 2 


** 


te 


ing, or boing acted upon, that does ” 
ſtinguiſb it from every other thing.” 
His Lordſhip replied to this, in the — 
letter, as follows, 
«YOU aſſert that this ger fich on and 
* certainty may be proved from the roots 
« truly inveſtigated, and that the Hebrew 
© words contain ſuch an ideal deſcription of 
lle thing, as deth di . it from every 
6e other thing. 
«OF this I would bark: have een | 
* ſome examples. 
JH names of things have been thought, 
in general, to be taken from ſome obvious 
©« quality, aitrivute, attion, fuſion, Sc. re- 
e markavie in the things en Which they were 
„ 7poſed. But ſeldom are theſe qualities 
"© Fc; jo peculiar as to di ene them 
&« from oller things that partake of the fame 
« qualities, but by uſage : and very ſeldom 
&« ao they paint in the mind a more compleat 
ce idea of the object, tha what the mere 
« ſound of the word would gi = if the name 
« had been impoſed arbitrarily.” = 
Tuts objection was propoſed, indeed. in 
late, and only gave intimations of reaſons 
leading to fuller and more exact anſwers ; 
and yet it is fo pertinent and weighty, as 
not 
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not be removed, or ſet aſide, ſo far as I 
can judge, by any thing ſaid by Mr Hollo- 
way in his reply to it; wherein he ſet 


forth, and exemplified bis method of in- 


veſtigating Hebrew Themata. Of which 
method, as deſcribed in his letter, I ſhall 


take no notice. His originals, ſince pub- 5 


liſhed, are an ample wit undoubted ſpe- 


cimen of his ſucceſs in this ſcheme. And 
] leave it to the world, in whoſe hands 
that work now is, to judge whether he 
| hath, in thoſe two laboured volumes of 


his Originals, which gave him ſcope 


enough to prove his ſkill in this way, got 
over that one bort objection to his plan that 
his Lordſhip made in the paſſage juſt now | 


recited. 


ANOTHER prerogative Fe hs Hebrew 


tongue, mentioned in the aforeſaid plan 
was 


« ven 111 t/h1s language t9 believers.” 

To Which, his Lordſhip made anſwer, 
That the Hebrew could © claim no 
ee priwilege from God's communicating bis 
. revelation to the Jews in that tongue, but 


« that muſt be aſcribed to the Chaldee, and 


Greek tongues, on the ſame account. For 


VVV G 


— © That all neceſſary revelations of : 
© things, phileſephical or relig1gus, were gi- 


1 


— 
„r 
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God (as he adds) ſpeaks fo men in the 
language of men; in tbe Hebrew, while 
e that was the mother tougue of the Jews ; 
ein Greek, when the Gentiles were to re- 
* cerve his Law; and be would ſpeak in 
* Chineſe or Engliſh, was he pleaſed to cm- 


e municate his Will to the nations that ſpoke 


* theſe languages.” 


Tu is obſervation was well —__ Mr 


Holloway's conſidering, though I do not 


know that he hath any where endeavour- 


ed to take off the force of it, otherwiſe 315 


than by abounding in encomiums on the 


pre- eminence of the Hebrew, as being, in 
a peculiar ſenſe, the language of God, even 
though it were not the language infuſed 
into Adam at * Creation. See Primæ- 1 
vity, &c. p. 1 


I SHALL BIO add one paſſage more out 


of thus firſt letter of December 1, 1743, 
| with which his Lordſhip concludes it. 


© CANNOT promiſe, beforeband, 


o be your diſciple in ſome ſentiments you 


* may advance. But, while you keep within 


« the bounds of modeſty, and moderation, 


« and offer your thoughts without dogma- 


« ticalneſs, or contempt of thoſe that differ 
ce from . T think every ſcholar mit 


* favour 
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OO favour your attempt to cut away through 


_ © wntroaden paths ; and I truſt you will, in 
ce the end, receive the due frut ts of your 


. honeſt well intended labours.” 


correſpondence with his Lordihip 


IMAKE as little doubt of this Gentle- 
man's honeſt and good intentions, as his 
Lordſhip did: and I with as good effects 
from them upon himſelf, as his Lordſhip 
could. But I ſhould be glad, at the ſame 
fime, to ſee him keep within thoſe 
| bounds, which his Lordſhip kindly, and 
diſcreetly adviſed him not to tranſgreſs. 
Had he attended to this counſel, not 
only ſome expreſſions in his writings, but 
ſome whole periods had not been found 
there. To look at preſent no further than 
this little piece on the Primævity, and in 
that part of it only, which relates to his 
He 
could ſcarce have ſaid, 3 after 
55 had recited his anſwer to his Lordſhip 
© New to be a little more particular, 
& gp x ſome of the proofs above given, of the 
= pri mavity of the Hebrew language (tho 


. 6 17 be ro O NN daverQerv ) J will £0 back, | 


and re _ and enlarge upon ſome of 
beni. p. 11. Neither would he have 


aid, on 3 up his enlarged proofs, 
1 4 5 „„ ff 
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ec All this, I fay, ts proof, ( as I have ak 


* ready made it fu efcrently appear ) of the 


primævity, and pre-emmence of ihis tongue, 


«SO VAST and COGENT, that. 


** none like it 15 to be bad of any other re- 


note hiſtorical fact in the world.” p. 55. 


THESE kind of expreſũons are only ft 
to be uſed to thoſe who are, or who pro- 


miſe beforehand to be his diſciples in what- 


ever ſentiments be may advance. . For it is 


with ſuch pre- aſſenting perſons only, that 


they can in the leaſt help out, or cover 
any deficiency in an argument. 


Bu r to return Mr Holloway rakes | 


no other notice of this candid and prudent 


letter he had received from his Lordſhip, 


cited, than to teli the world, that his 
Lordſhip, in one of his letters to him, had 


ſaid “ He thought that this language had 
* no preference to other languages—that he 
ce took it for one of the ſeveral tongues that 
ere formed in different places and times, 
© out of the Noachick language; that it 


« was ot deri. wed Aeon by vCm's line, but 


er Cham s, Kc.“ 
«TO which, (ſays Mr Helloway Fre. 
turned Ihat I boot his Lordjhip to men- 
cc tion 


K 1 3 


tion this only as a thought, which he had yy 


« ſometimes entertained in tranſitu, buf 


« which had never been formed into any ſet- 
*F © Zled opinion, or judgment; and carried on 
my reaſonings to the contrary, in the ” 


 & ſowing manner. — Primevity. p. 5. 
Born his Lordſhip's words and Mr 
© Holloway's are truly cited, from their re- 
ſpective letters. Yet his Lordſhip i is left, 
after this recital, to be conſidered by the 
reader, as one who had taken a very flight 


and ſuperficial view of the matter, and 
who, after having received a gentle re- 
proof for doing fo, had yielded up the 
_ unſettled notions he had ſometimes enter- 
| tained, to the vaſt and cogent force of 


thoſe ſolid arguments, whereby he was 
overcome. While the reaſonings them- 
ſelves are repreſented to have been ſo ſuc- 


ceſsfully carried on by Mr Holloway, with- 
out any reply, in appearance, offered to 


them, that they ought now at length, - as 


; they had ſo happy an effect upon his 
Lordſhip, to be publiſhed for the convic- | 


tion of all men. 
 Hexe it is, that the other copy, which 


I have in my Lord's own writing, comes 


5 ſeafonably i in aid to his former letter. 


«YOUR 


l 
1 
; 
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ſaying lo, VIZ. 


1 


„roh n he Lord. 


e ſhip) that the preſent Hebrew tongue was 
e the ſame that Adam ſpoke, and his pofte- = 
ce rity to the Flood, the ſame that Noah and 
his children ſpoke to the diſperſion at Ba- 
e bel, and the ſame that was continued in 
« the line of the Patriarchs to Abraham, 
« 75, indeed, very oppoſite to my ſentiments : 
e which were not taken up in tranſitu, but © 
cc on ſome confideration of theſe things as far 
« gs we have data. But of data we have 
« 700 few to form any other opinion than 
c what 1s con eftural. And though I would 5 


« have mine for ſuch, you ſhould not, 


« on the other hand, be too certain of yours, 
ny « hich I think is overturned by thoſe ar- 


guments you uſe in defence of it.” 285 
Tux arguments to which his Lordſhip 


. refers, are thoſe made uſe of i in Mr Hol- 
 boway's letter abovementioned. - In which 


having ſaid, as is before recited, that he 
took his Lordſhip's notion, about the He- 
brew being derived down by Cham's line, 
&c. to be a curſory reflexion, which had 


never been formed by his Lordſhip into 


a ſettled ge ne he adds this reaſon for 


„ POR 
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« POR though the Canaanites, ſome of 
e the deſcendants of Cham, (who were 
e planted in the country where the Father of 
, « the Faithful was by the Divine Provi- 
t gence to be ſettled) were permitted to re- 
e farm this language, after the other hea- 
ee hens had either laſt, or much mixed and 
te confounded it; yet was it not one of the 
© many ramenta of the old Noachic lan- 
guage; but was that very lang uage itſel If, 
ec gelivered down from Heber to Abraham, 


ce and continued down in bis line to the Ba- 7 


* byloniſh Captivity.” 
 _Waxro would not have U hen this, 65 
| it ſeems his Lordſhip did) for a conceſſion 
| that the language of the old Canaanites 

was Hebrew? yet, when this reaſoning i is 
repeated, Primævity, p. 5.) it turns out 
no more than a ſuppoſition, or a caſe put 
on purpoſe to ſhew that it may not be ad- 
mitted. “ For ſuppoſing, but not grant- 
*« ing what fore learned men have before 


e ſuppoſed, that the Canaanites, (Df ER 


were permitted to retain this language, 


« &c, —— Het was it neither the Canaanites 
« peculium, nor one of the many ramenta 


* 97 the Noachick Latte but that © 


« very 


7 
. 
| 
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ec very language itſelf, nk down from 


£6 Heber. hy 


BurT he does not ſeem to have 3 


ed to the conſequences of ſuppo/ing this ; 


for it follows from his own manner of 


putting the caſe, and notwithſtanding his 
_ caveat againſt Hebrew being thought the 
Canaanites Peculium, that it was derived 


down by Cham's line as well as by Sem's; 
which yet he will not care to allow. Nay, 
the ſuppoſing the Canaanites to RETAIN 


the Noachic language may have further 
confequences, at which his Lordſhip 


points in the concluſion of his Reply to 


Mr Hollomay's argument from the Hebrew 


names of perſons and places, before the 
tranſaction at Babel, 


« BUT if there be any force in this 


argument, (ſays his Lordſhip) it gees too 
far, and proves that either there was no 


* confuſion of languages at Babel, or that 
&« the poſterity of Cham retained the Noa- 


e chical language, while thoſe of Sern's Fol | 
| &* ſpoke a different Tongue. me | 


Tris e of either 1 no confu- 


ſion of language at Babel, or of Hams 
poſterity eſcaping it, while thoſe of Sem's 


line were affected by it, ſeems to have 
ne given 7 


"wv, 0 Wy w* wo 
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given Mr Holloway a good deal of thought 
and trouble. He had once been in Mr 
Hutchinſon's ſentiment, that there was no 
confuſion of language at Babel. Vet in 
his Letter and Spirit he gives good reaſons 


for his departing from Mr Hutchinſon in 


this point, and allows a confuſion of lan- 
guage at Babel; but he limits it to the 
line of Ham, the apoſtate world, denoted, 


as he ſuppoſes, by the phraſe of the whole 


earth: (Letter and Spirit, p. 109. 115.) 
Whoſe language being thus confounded, 
the line of Sem will ſeem to be left in 
poſſeſſion of the Noachic language, and 

the progeny of Ham to have utterly loſt 
it. By which means Mr Holloway ap- 


peared to be provided with a defence a- 
gainſt the other part of his Lordſhip's al- 


ternative, having thus found an expedient 
for reconciling, what before ſeemed in- 


compatible: hu being able to ſhew the 


. conſiſtency of a confuſion of the Noachic 
language with it's being derived down by 
Sem's line not by be W 8. 


B UT this conſtruction of hole earth, 


Gen. X1. 1. being fingular and extraordi- 
_ nary, and the reſtriction of the confuſion _ 


of language to Hans curied progeny, 


— 8 
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ag very ill with the ok that are 
brought of Hebrew (his Noachic lan- 
guage) being the language of old Ca- 
naan, he doth not think fit to inſiſt upon 
it in his late piece, concerning the pri- 
 mavity, &c. If I miſtake not, he doth 
not once mention it there, but returns to 
his former reaſoning with his Lordſhip, . 
now ſomething improved. 


HE will ſuppoſe for argument” s ſake, D 
but will not grant that the Canaanttes re- 


tained the Neachic language, or ſpoke He- 
brew. And even on Juppofition that they 
did retain it, yet, as he now adds, it Was | 
not their Peculium. = 
Yszs, ſurely it was, if they 3 had 1 

it as their native tongue. For in what 


ſenſe can any language be the Peculium, 


or property of any race or community of 
men, in which Hebrew was not theirs? 
We have all the evidence of it's being the 

common language of their country that 
can be expected, or are uſually required 
in ſuch a caſe. The proper names of 
2 and places, in great abundance, 
trictiy Hebrew. Names much more in 
number, and much more retentive of the 


Hebrew propriety, than any Mr Holloway L 
gives 
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gives from the ſame topic, in proof of He- 


brew being retained in Sem's line. 
Hx doth not ſay, or make any attempt 
to ſhew, that the Canaanites had another 


language beſides the Hebrew, which was 
their peculium, or mother tongue? This 


might, indeed, have been the caſe of 
Abrabam, and his progenitors, whilſt they 


duelt in Ur, of the Chaldees, and in Me- 


 ſopotamia; provided they really retained 

| (that I may alſo ſuppoſe, without grant= 
ing) the Hebrew, together with the lan- 
guages of thoſe countries. For, as Mr 


= Holloway obſerves, p. 42. Th ey 0 Living 
* among the Aramites, the deſcendants of 


one of the ſons of Shem, all of them knew, 


aud on ſome occaſions, as early as the time 


„ Laban, made ufe of the Aramitiſh, or 


<* Chaldee fongue. But there is no room 


5 to think this was the caſe of the Ca- 
naanites, or that they had any other dia- 


lect beſides the Hebrew, which was their 


vernacular tongue. 
Bor if it was neither (as he now tells 


us) the Canaanites peculium, nor one of 


the many ramenta of the Noachic language, 
What was it then ?——Why it was the 


very Noachic © « Language handed down 


« from 


E 1 - i 
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« from Heber, together with the true Faith 
« of Noah, and the antediluvian Patriarchs, 
% Abraham, and in his race was pre- 
'M « ſerved to the Babyloniſh Captivity; e 
among the remains of the Canaanites, 4 
fer the days of Joſhua, it was ſoon oft, 
te degenerating into what was afterwards 
tc called, the Aramitiſh and the Phenician.” 
5 KC. p. 5. 
THAT 1s, according to the faireſt con- 
ſtruction I can put upon this intricate pa- 


 ragraph——Although the Canaanites be 
ſuppoſed to have retained the Neack:c lan- 


guage as well as the line of Heber, yet 
they retained not the primitive Faith. 
Which Faith went along with the primi- 


tive language in Heber's line, but did not 


accompany it among the Camaanites.— 
However, they might preſerve the hip 
guage (though without the Faith) for 
Abraham's take: and when the end of 
their retaining it was anſwered to him 
and his ſeed, they loſt it, or at leaſt they 
loſt it's purity. 
Now ſuppoſing this, if I have re- 
preſented it as it was intended, to have 
been the cafe, yet it was the Canaanites 
peculium, properly ſpeaking, though in 


Tim) 


an extraordinary providential way. And, 


what is more, it was upon this ſuppoſi- 


tion derived down in Ham's line in a moſt 


remarkable manner. Therefore Mr Hol- 
loway's inference is wrong in p. 7. where 
ſpeaking of proper names in Nahor's fa- 
mily being pure Hebrew, he immediately 

adds, And SO not the Canaanites pro- 


e perty;” whereas in truth Hebrew, as a 


language, was as much their property as 


 Nabor's, and in ſome reſpects more fo. 


Bor this is enough to have remarked 


upon it as @ ſuppoſition, and not a conceſſion, 


eſpecially as I have confidered the point 
more fully in the preceding diſcourſe, and 


ſhewn that it hath no conſequence, whe- 


ther conceded, or ſuppoſed, towards ” 
proving the Biblical Hebrew to have been 


the language of Adam in Paradiſe, which 
is Mr Hollsway's drift — 


jacob, and bis family, 


et 4 the . and in Padan-Aram, 
K 255 2 0s 


« From Adam 
t Noah, and from Noah to the affair 
at Babel, and from thence to the times of 
the language 
% Adam, and the antediluvian Patri- 
e archs,—of Noah, Shem, and Heber, — 
* of Abraham, and of Nahor ; within the 
* land of Canaan, and out of it, —in Ur 


———— — —⅛ —— 2 
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© was one and the ſame language, the Bibli- 
e cal Hebrew.” Primevity, Pe 7. f 
No ee is had in all this ac- 
count of the language of old Canaan, not- 
withſtanding his Lordſhip had advertiſed 
bim, that 
ALL our evidence is to be fetched 
from Moſes; and his writings evidently 
ce ſhew, that the ſame | Hebrew names of 
te per ſons and places were commonly received 
* zn all that tract of land, from Euphra- 
e tes o the Mediterranean, (which was 
cc promiſed to Abraham's ſeed 7 long before 
« Abraham ſet his foot there. And that 
From ſo many inſtances of Hebrew words, 
« much more numerous than thoſe in the ge- 
e nealogy from Sem to Abraham, 2t follows 
te that the Hebrew tongue was the tongue of 
« of the Canaanites, long before Abraham 
e ſettled in Canaan ; and conſequently, it was 
ce the language of the people which firſt inha- 
ce bited this country, after the affair of Ba- 
ce bel.” And——< They were Cham and 


his Children.” „ 5 
| To all this Mr Holloway pays little re- 
gard, and proceeds. There was no break, 


4 70 „ „ Nor change of language among 
« tbe 
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;. ho perſons , and in the countries abovemen- 
© Zzoned.” Primævity, p. 8. 


Tw1s would have come very unac- 


countably from one who acknowledges 
the Noachic language to have been con- 
founded at Babel, if he had not reſtrained 
what he ſays to perſons and countries, ex- 
cluſive of the Canaanites, and limited the 


confuſion of tongues to the curſed pro- 


geny of Ham. But, notwithſtanding the 
caution uſed in wording this ſentence, he 
afterwards confeſſes, viz. in p. 32. the uſe 
of two dialects, among the perſons, and in 
the countries he had mentioned: which 
though it be neither rea, chaſm, nor 
change, of the Hebrew language, yet 
makes leſs for it's univertality, and immu- 
tability, than the /c/e w/e of it would have 
done. But to the joe uſe of it, none but 
the Canaanites, as far as we can gather, 


could make pretence. By his limitation, 


indeed, of the confuſion cf language to 
- Ham's poſterity, there was 4 breaz, and 
à change in it, moſt notorious. But let 
this obſervation be taken along with it, 
that if the ſpeaking Hebrew (which the 
Canaanites did) be confiitent with ſuch @ 
break, and change of language in the line 


K 2 of 
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of Ham, as Mr Holloway hath admitted; 
then the Hebrew being alſo the language 
of one family in the line of Shem, is no 
proof that there had been no break, chaſm, 
or change, in the language of Abraham's 
progenitors. — © Not a word, (as Mr 
* Holloway proceeds, ibid.) of another lamp 


&« thruſt in, ( except only one monumental 


name recorded in Geneſis) for the — of 
2265 years, from the Creation.” 3 
How many words of other ſtamps 
were thruſt in, at, and after the confuſion _ 
of language, nobody can fay. But that 
none were thruſt in, is more than he, or 
any perſon, can without great preſumption 1 

affirm. Moſes happens to mention in one 
place, two Sriac words of Laban's, ſpoken, 
as it ſhould ſeem, in the language of his 
country. But, becauſe he was of Nabor's 
family, in which Mr Holloway ſuppoſes 
Hebrew to have been ſpoken, therefore 
theſe two Syriac words, ſignifying the heap 
of witneſs, are now repreſented as thruſt 
in under the notion of @ monumental name. 
Whereas, it is very obvious, that what 
Jacob expreſſed in proper Hebrew, was by 
Laban expreſſed in proper Syriac ; which 


1 proof that the latter was Laban's 
native 


V 5 
native language, as Hebrew was Jacob's. 
And, I think, Mr Holloway owned as 
much, during the correſpondence, when 
he ſaid in the abovementioned letter to 


his Lordſhip, concerning this very paſſage, 


as follows, 

een called the heap of witneſs 
-98 raiſed by him and Laban Ty 51 in fim- 
** ple Hebrew ; and Laban called the ſame 
= in the derived Aramitiſh or Chaldee 


e Nr nf. The Sacred Penman gives 


g not the Hebrew name only, but the 
« Aramitiſh alſo with it.” 

And although there is no inſtance of 

Nator's family uſing the Syriac earliar 
than this; yet as they lived among the 
Aramites, the preſumption will he, that 

they talked that language moſtly. And, 
if they did, his Lordfhip's opinion will 
prove juſt and right, viz. that Sem's line 
ſpoke a different tongue from that of the 
Canaanites. And that, however, the 
knowledge of the Hebrew might be pre- 
| ſerved in one family for ſacred uſes, (which 
is the moſt that any of Mr Holloway's ar- 
guments extend to) yet Syriac was the pe- 


culium of Sem 8 line, as Hebrew was of 
Cham's. 


K 3 I now 


E 


I now proceed to Mr Holloway 8 proofs 


of the primævity of the Hebrew, which 


lie together in p. G. of his late piece, and . 


which he fays © Are commonly known, ans 

e generally awed.” And if he had an- 
nexed to them his Lordihip's anſwer, 
(even fo far as it goes in the copy before 


me) it would neither have given him 
much trouble, nor taken up much room: 


becauſe his Lordſhip's reaſonings lie in a 
little compaſs. 


Bur, I ſhall ſupply the defect as far as 


f Jam able. 


Ba - @ - R E are three flebs, (aps my 


© Lord) by wh. 9 nou proceed to your con- 


&« CJ «fron. | 
<1. FROM Adam to the Flood, the 
ce names of all the Perſons deſcended from him 


« ee Hebrew. 


« BUT, pray, Sir, bow few are they 2 


cc #54 few to build a ger 2eral obſervation 4 


«om, Above a hundred more pure He- 
* brew words are to be found in ſome, 


and many of them in moſt of the ancient 


ee Be d and yet thoſe languages e 


* different from each other.” 


TAE brevity of this reply may make 
it ſeem to Mr Holloway rather an intima- 


ian 


„„ 

tion than an anſwer. But yet, I think, 
the inference from what his Lordſhip 
bobſerves, is not only obvious enough, but 
alſo unfriendly enough to Mr Holloays 
hypotheſis. For the inference is this. 
That the Hebrew may have ſeveral words 
from the one primitive tongue, and yet 
be a different language. Or, that the 


having ſeveral words in common, is no 


proof that languages are therefore the 


ſame. Why might not the Hebrew, and 
the other tongues, which have many of 
the ſame roots, derive them from a lan- 
guage which was neither Hebrew nor 
any other language now extant? And 
how many other words may there be in 
other languages, which were derived ori- 
ginally from the one language of the 
earth, which yet do not appear in the 
Hebrew ? 25 
2. AnoTuzR of Mr | Holloway' argu- 
ments of the ſame nature is, that from 
the Flood, down to the affair at Babel, 
the proper names of perſons and places arc 
Hebrew. 
THE S E names, (replied my Tan) 
ce are alſo too few to infer any thing from 
© them wi zth certainty. T. bey only prove, that 
4 „„ ogy 


4. 
in a general ſhipwreck, ſome languages re- 
* fained mere of the ay ot ntea Planks than 
ct others did.” 5 
Il was fo unfortunate as to give dr 
Holloway great offence, by ufing a like ex- 
preſſion in my Diſſertations. 
HE Viſßded, (fee his third particu- - 
lar Remark) that ſuch fighting things 
&« of the Hebrew, the language given to 
« Adam by God, had not fallen from ſuch 
*« pen. He ſhould think a Chriſtian in 
| theſe days of learning, could never call 
his point in queſtion: but Dr ny . 
« world r:5reſent it as dubious.” 7 
I can the more eafily bear with any 
of his cenſures on myſelf, fince he could 
ſo eaſily ſuppreſs his offence at the ſame 
things, when they fell from the much 
more able pen of one of the moſt learned 
writers in this age of learning. 
HIS Lordſhip's notions on this ſubject | 
were, ſo far as I knew them, the ſame 
with my own. And J had ſome extraor- 
dinary opportunities of knowing them; 
and am very ſure they were not taken up 


cCurſorily, or in tranſtu, but formed upon 


a variety of obſervations, on the nature 


and changes of . and a cloſe at- 


| tention = 


5 E 
5 tention to the relation which the oriental 

| bore to each other, as well as their affi- 
nity in a more remote degree with all the 
ancient languages. This was a ſtudy, in 
which he had formerly taken great de- 
light, and of this kind of an he 


W.as a great maſter. 
TuIsõs ſecond proof from the Rabe 85 
names of perſons and places, before the 


Diſperſion, which his Lordſhip thought 
too ſlender to infer any thing certainly 
from, appeared nevertheleſs to Mr Holloway 
bo very ſtrong, that after having ſpoke of 
his own deductions in general, in theſe 
words, p. 8.— © This identity of language, 


« gs deduced above, being too apparent to be 


e denied by any body, could never, with any 
« ſhew of argument, be oppoſed by any.” 
Hle adds, with reſpe& to 7bis particular 
proof, as follows, 


NOTHING therefore wan fir 
« the oppoſers of this platn truth, but to flur 
in an evaſion, to ſupply the place of an 
e objettion, which, however, (beſides other 
« marks of falſity) carries along with it the 
« ſelf-detefFion that all evaſions do, viz. that 


1 of being uttered abſolutely, (as we ſay) 
« without book, or by mere 8ueſs, and there- 


"uv | 
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& fore, in 2 ty, de ſerves nobody s notice. 
ce The evaſion I mean is, that though the 
et Ante-babyloman proper names are all of 
te the Hebrew original and idiom, yet,” — 
then follows the evaſion, printed as a quo- 


tation. There was, or MIGHT be, 


* ſome other primitive language, out of which 
* Moſes afterwards tranſlated them into his 
Hebrew, to make all conformable to the 


&« language in which be wrote.” 

Now the reader is deſired to take no- 
tice, that this evaſion was not his Lord- 
ſhip's; nay, further, that his Lordſhip 


made uſe of Mr He/l;woy's own reaſoning 


againſt the lie evaſion on the other fide, 
when Aurred i in by the aſſertors of the He- 
brew primævity, to obviate the proofs 


brought againſt it's primævity, from the 


eld Canaaniliſſ names. His Lordſhip does 
not, indeed, ſpeak of this evaſion, as An 


« inſtance of fooling and fallifying,” or call 


it © Brutum fulmen,” or aicribe it to“ Pre- 
ks Jumption, oppoſed to the Divine evidence 


<« of fact. (See n p. 9· and 10.) : 


But his words are 


« IT may be ſaid, that Moſes changed : 
te the true Canaanitiſh names, in conformity _ 
* fo the Hebrew idiom, for Hebrew names 

| "08 that 


1 


that were more known and familiar to the 


Iſraelites. But this fancy, you (ſays his 
Lordſhip to Mr Holloway) reject with 


ue corn, as not giving the true name, but 


the interpretation of it. And, I agree 
* with you, this was not the caſe here, and 
<« js ſcarce allowable in an hiſtorical narra- 


tion. And fince ae are herein of the ſame 


ow opinion, We may come in time to think a- 


ige of the Hebrew tongue.” 


Wir theſe mild words, the copy un- 
der his own hand, out of which I have 


taken ſo many paſſages ends, or breaks off. 
And, I am bereaved of all further gui- 


dance, or intelligence from himſelf, con- 
cerning his replies to the third, and fourth 


5 proofs alledged by Mr Holloway, at p. 6. 


SECT. 
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U T e there | is a paſſage cited 
in p. 53. out of one of his Lord- 


ſhip's original letters, relating to the fourth 
proof, taken from the names, attributes, 


&c. of the Gentile idols, upon which Mr 


Holloway has remarked a good deal in that, : 
and the four following pages, through 


miſapprehenſion, as I conceive, of his 


Lordſhip's meaning; I ſhall therefore take 
the liberty of examining his remarks by 
the paſſage itſelf. 


Mr Holloway owns, that what his Lord- 


ſhip fays is © Very ingemouſly offered, and 
* maſterly expreſſed, but, (as he adds) in- 


« verting, as it does, the ſlate of things in 
e ſome particulars, it gives a miſtaken ac- 
e count of the point in queſiton. For, 

« 1ſt. THE learned Prelate took me to 
e ſuppoſe, that the Fews invented, or gave 
« names to the Heathen idels, or to as many 


cc E 


7 

4 
5 
5 


tar}. 


00 « of how as they wor ſhipped, which I by 10 5 


cc means do.” 


Bur there is nothing in the paſſage, as 


Mr Holloway gives it, from whence this 
can be inferred. On the contrary, his 
_ Lordſhip ſuppoſes nothing but what Mr 
_ Holloway ſays, (ibid.) he ſees and knows, viz. 
« That the Iſraelites received their idolatry 
0 from their Heathen neighbours the Cana- 
e anites, Edomites, Syrians, &c. and with 
_ & the things, did alſo take the names.” 


Tu E only point in which they appear 


to differ is this. Mr Holloway thinks, that 


the names of theſe Gentile gods, which 


are properly Hebrew, were impoſed be- 


fore the Diſperſion ; and that thoſe which 


have only affinity with the Hebrew, were 
impoſed from corrupted Hebrew ſoon after 
the Diſperſion. See p. 54. Whereas his 
Lordſhip, on the other hand, looking up- 
on all the proper Hebrew names to have 
been impoſed by the Canaanites, Edomites, 
Moabites, c. who talked Hebrew, from 
their own language, thought thoſe others 
which are not properly Hebrew, ſhould 


be accounted for from the other Eaſtern 


tongues uſed in Egypt, Nineveb, and Ba- 
bylon, from whence | much idolatry was 


tranf planted 


. 
tranſplanted into Canaan. And thus he 
ſupports what he had before ſaid, that 
te The deri vation of theſe names are not to be 
bs « fetched from the Biblical Hebrew, excluſroe 
* of the other Eaſtern tongues.” 

Anp where is the wonder that the 
names of idols, feaſts, rites, &c. which 


were of Canaantiſh inſtitution, ſhould be 


found to be either ſimple Hebrew, or of 
Hebrew fabricature, as that was the lan- 
| guage of Old Cangan. Ham and his curſed. 
progeny were, in Mr Holiway” s OWN ac- 
count, the principal architects in idolatry, 


and the firſt apoſtates after the Flood. And 


to a very great height had their idolatry 
grown, when the 1ſracl:tes took poſſeſſion 
of their land. The variety of their do77zes, 
temples, &c. including only ſuch as are 
mentioned in the Scriptures, was great: 
as Mr Hutchinjon has ſhewn in his Tin. 
of the Gentiles, though not quite fo great 
as he repreſents 1 it. And from what lan- 
guage could it be expected thoſe names 
ſhould have been taken, but from the lan- 
guage of their own country? 

AND as for thoſe names which could 7 
not be accounted for, or not ſo well ac- 


- counted for from the Hebrew, his Lord- 
LD tip 
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. ſhip ſuppoſed them to have been taken 


from the neighbouring Heathen countries, 
whole proper fabricature they were, cor- 


| reſponding with their ſeveral dialects. And 


when either the Canaanites or the Iſraelites 

| borrowed ſuch corruptions of their Gentile 

_ neighbours, hey took, (as his en 
lays) the names alſo with the things. 
Bur his Lordſhip, it ſeems, has vert 
cd the flate of things yet more. For, 


« 2dly, THE Biſhop 2 fpoſed, that the 


« « Tfraelitiſh nation, and ihe Biblical He- 
« brew tongue were cozval. Or, that this 


* Janguage was at beſt no more than the pro- 
c omcial dialzet of the Canaanites, ſome- 
time formed like the other dialects and 


© tongues out of the N oachic language.” 
. 

WAA T his Lordd ip bald mean by 
the HMraelitiſb nation, and the Biblical He- 
brew being co, (if he cver ſo expreſ- 
ſed himſelf) I cannot conceive, unleſs it 


were, that he did not account them à na- 
Zion, till they were brought up out of bon- 

dage to poſſeſs the promiſed land; nor ac- 
count their language Biblical Hebrew, ttill 
it had received thoſe additions and alte- 


rations which might have been made in it 


by 
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by the Tjraeti tes, during more than 200 L 
years ſojournment in Egypt, and before | 
Moſes wrote the Pentateuch. 2 
B this as it will; it is not denied that 
he made the other ſuppoſition, that is, 
his Lordſhip plainly took this language to 

be a provincial dialect, and to have been 
formed like other tongues, out of the 
Noachic language. 


« BUT there is no fign, (ſays Mr 2 1 


away, ibid.) or token, that either of theſe 
things were thus, but all the proof to the - 
* contrary that can be deſired.” 
Doux allowance being made for Mr EA. | 
loway's hyperbolical manner of expreſſing 
himſelf on ſome occaſions, and alſo for 
his moderation and contentment with _ 
ſmall proofs, if they ſeem to make for 
him; I need not be under much pain, 
from this previous account, about what is 
to follow; which is, | 
0 N the Biblical Hebrew, as we 
till have it exhibited in writing, or 10 
e ſpeak more properly, the Biblical Hebrew _ 
« Writing 18 not older, nor ſo old as the 
e people. of Iſrael. But then it is clearly 
« ſeen by that very Writing, 


that the 


* . it was penned in was much 


older, | 
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older, and of vaſtly greater extent tban 
© the Iſraelitiſb, Canaaritiſh, or ay other 


« nation in the world.” 


Wur his Lordſhip ſpoke of the Bibli- 
al Hebrew, he meant thereby, as one 
would preſume, the Hebrew in that ſtate 
of the language in which we have it exhi- 

bited in vriting. But Mr Holloway, that 
be may give us the phraſe under greater 
| preciſion, ſubſtitutes riting inſtead of 


tongue; and then is pleaſed to obſerve, 


nation. And thus he has, in appearance, 


| overturned at once both the ſuppoſitions 


he had aſcribed to his Lordſhip. For, as 


it is confeſſed, he writing was not fo od 
as the people of HMracl. The Biblical He- 
brew was not, (if we will ſpeak properly 


with Mr Holloway) corval with the Iſraeli- 


tiſh nation. And the tongue itſelf being 


older than any nation, (if we can ſee by 


| that very writing as clearly as he doth that 
it is fo) could not be a provincial dialect 


formed out of the Noachic language. 


AND the reaſons with which he ſup- 


5 ports, not only the antiquity but the 


L identity | 


that this writing is not ſo old as the people 
of Jſrael, but the tongue itſelf is much older 
than they, or the Canaanites, or any other 


Gy 


1 ad 8 = 
identity of this language from the begin- 
ning, immediately follow, p. 55. and 
ſhould be well attended to, as being, in 
his eſtimation, © all the MY, that can be 
. . 

(iſt.) HE ſeries of narrations deli- 
e wered in it, in one and the ſame tenor of 
language, without the leaſt hint of any 


* franfitten from any former language to 
* that in which the Divine author wrote, 


« as diverſe from it: an event, which if 
de there had been any ſuch, could 1 but 
hade appeared.” 35% 
I would ſeem ſtrange, if in a ſeries 
of narrations, the ſame writer ſhould not 
uſe the ſame tenor of language, although 
he wrote accounts of different things and 
times. When any writer does otherwiſe, 
as Daniel and Ezra for inſtance, there is 
commonly an apparent reaſon for their not 
uſing the ſame tenor of language through- 
out. But, where no ſuch reaton appears, 
a change of language is not ordinarily to 
be expected i in any writer. Look among 
the narrations, interſper ed in the hiſtori- 
cal books of Scripture, of things that 


paſſed i in Egypt, Ajyria, &c. where other 
tongues were * ; you will find them 
never- 
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e wrote in ſimple Hebrew, (a 
ery few words excepted, for which the 
_ Ales inſtantly appear) and in one ond the 
Name tenor of language in which the Sacred 


Penmen wrote, when they recorded the 
affairs of the Hebrews. Now, if theſe 
Hiſtorical narrations of what was done in 


other countries, penned in Hebrew, be 
no proof that the Egyptians, Ajjyrians, &c. 


talked Hebrew too, then Mojes having 


- wrote his account of the Creation, and his 


| ſhort hiſtory of the Antediluvians in one 
and the ſame tenor of language, in which 


he wrote the affairs of the Jjraclites in (a- 
naan, is no proof that the Hebrew of the 
Pentateuch was the language of Adam, and . 


of the old world. 


WIUuEN Mr Holloway adds, that N 


* ſes gave not the leaſt hint of any tranſition 
5 from any former language; : he ſcems to 
have entirely overlooked that very remark- 


able account that Moſes gave, of the lan- 


guage of the whole earth being confound- 


ed in the plains of Shinaar ; which is ſo 
ſtrong an intimation of a tranſition from a 


former language, as might, if he had re- 


collected it, have reſtrained him from 


LL 2 ſpeaking 


* 
* 
* 
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peaking with ſo little caution, and reſerve 9 
on this head. 

Bur © Such an event, i there had been 
any ſuch, could not but have appeared. 
Ix hath appeared; for Moſes, though 

g he hath omitted many things we ſhould 

be glad to know, hath thought fit to re- 


cord this, as a very extraordinary event, 


(in the ſame tenor of language too, though 


the event was the confuſion of language) 
in which he penned his other narrations. 
And it is ſo far from being a matter of 


common doubt, whether phe had been any 
ſuch event or not, that the belief of it hath 
generally prevailed, and the tradition of it 
hath, as Mr Holloway himſelf elfe where 
ſpeaks, (Letter and . p. 119.) gone 
out into all the earth. If, nevertheleſs, 


there be any to whom this memorable e- 
vent, already on record, appears capable 


of another conſtruction, - they may try to 
make the beſt of their own interpretation 
of it, but ſhould not go into ſuch an ex- 
treme of fingularity as to deny that it is 
4 hint, at leaſt, of @ tranſition from one 
language to another. 8 
Tur next reaſon Mr Holloway gives is, 


(2dly.) 
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(adly.) «THE interlicutory di ſcourſes 


3 ante-diluvian perſons, rehearſed as they 
dere uttered in the ſame language.” 


Bur who can know this, or be able . 
with any degree of certainty to ſay ſo? If 
it can be ſhewn that Adam, Eve, Cain, 


and the two Lamechs ſpoke thoſe very ſame 
words by which Moſes relates their inter- 
locutory diſcourſes; Mr Holloway will need 


no other argument, for this alone will . 


prove all that he aims at. 
Bur the bare ſaying ſo, though it hath - 

been affirmed by the Rabbins, and aſſented 

to by ſome pious and learned Chriſtians, 


has not been taken for ſufficient evidence, 


when urged in proof of the primævity of 
the tongue. 
OS E &s hiſtory will be no leſs 
true, nor his Revelations leſs explicit, tho 


they were not ſuppoſed to be penned in the 


ante- diluvian language, but in another lan- 


= guage that aroſe out of it's confuſion. We 


have none even of our Bleſſed Saviour's in- 
terlocutory diſcourſes with his Diſciples and 
_ Others; none of his divine precepts, and 


moſt falutary inſtructions rehearſed in the © 


ſame language in which they were deliver- 
ed by himſelf. We have only a few ſingle 
L. 3 5 words, 
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words, and one or two ſhort ſentences re- 


hearſed as they were uttered by him; which 


ſhew us, indeed, what language he ſpoke, 
but do not ſeem to ſerve any oer mate- 
rial purpoſe. And yet the Goſpels, as we 


have them in Greek, and under this defi- 
_ ciency, if it may be called fo, are ſuffi- 
| ciently authentic; properly divine writ- 
ings, bis word, and the word of erernal 
life. 


MOSES likewiſe gives us the inter- 
locutory diſcourſes of Laban the Arien, 8 


of Phargoh, of Potiphar's wife, and otlier 


Egyfftians, in pure Hebrew; when yet 


there is little room to doubt, (and Mr 


Holloway himſelf elſewhere allows, as in 


P. 32, 34.) that the one talked the Mami- 
7t1/h dialect, and the others the Egyptian; 
and why he might not as well give the 
interlocutery diſe cus ſes of the ante-dviens, 
in a language they did not talk themſeives, _ 


it will becon me Mr Helloray to explain, It 


will not be eaſy to evade this reaſoning, 


uneſs we will preſume that Laban never 
talked Syriac, but ien he called the heap 


of witneſs Jegar Sebedurha ; that Pharaoh 
never talked in the Egyptian dialect, but 


when he named Jeſepb Zaphnath Paaneab; 


nor 


1 

nor the people of Egypt, but when they 
cried Abrech before Yoſeph, Gen. xli. 43. 
I fay, unleſs we will preſume that they 
never talked their own language at other 
times, becauſe their words, on all other 


occaſions, are 7: hearſed by Mieſes in pure 


Hebrew. And Mr Hollow way himſelf 1 


think, would ſcarce admit of this pre- 


ſumption, though it is very like his own, 
with reſpect to the Ante-diluvians. 
ANOTHER of his reaſons is, 


(zadly.) 7 HE names of perſons and 
te things, with their reaſons etymologically 
« alioned in that languoge.” (viz. the Bi- 
blic al Hebrew, * 
Or proper names erymolegized for us in 
the Sacred Hebrew, (p. 22.) he gives us 
about half a ſcore inſtances. But all of 
them have been fo often, and fo thorough- 
ly diſcuſſed by other writers, that I believe 
the critical reader, wo carefully examines 
and compares Mr F5:/2vay's ma mer of 
expounding hem &: by 32 Hebrew, with 


what hath been ſaid by others, will be of 
opinion, that he hath left the matter in no 


reſpect inore clear ad '2tisfactory than he 
found it. For other icarved men have ju- 
diciouſly remarked, that ſome of theſe 
L4 names, 


| 
1 
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names, with their reaſons alſo, are as well 
made out by the Chaldee, or Syriac, as 
the Hebrew, and ſome of them better: 
that others of them may be explained from 
the Egyptian, Athiopic, Arabic, or Ar- 
menian dialects; that ſome of thoſe reaſons 
alſo, which he accounts to be etymologi- 
cally aſſigned, are no more than alluſions ; 
of which opinion was Bochart himſelf, the 
great aſſertor of the Hebrew Primezvity. 

REmMITTING the reader therefore to 
the principal writers who have handled 
tis ſubject, and who were ſpecially men- 

| tioned in the foregoing Diſcourſe, I ſhall 

enter here into no other particulars, but 
ſuch as immediately concern Mr Hollaway's 
reaſonings with his Lordſhip. 

Hs had urged, as a mark, or proof of 
the Hebrew Primævity, that proper names 
are given, and their reaſons aſſigned in that 
language. His Lordſhip had replied, The 
names are too few to build a general obſer- 

val ion upon. And, I now add further, 
that he reaſcus aſſigned for ſuch names 
are fewer flill; and that even ſome of 

thoſe too may be aſſigned etymologically 
From other dialects, as well as from the He- 
brew. So that the number of words to 


be 
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be accounted properly Hebrew, either in 
the names, or in the reaſons aſſigned for 
them, is /o ſmall, that it will not ſupport 
that weight of evidence which it is ſup- 
poſed by Mr Holloway to carry with it. 
For it ariſes no higher, in ſtrict reaſoning, 


than a proof that thoſe few words were 


parts of the primeval language, or terms 


in uſe among the Ante-diluvians at the 


time, or in the age when thoſe names 
were impoſed, or thoſe reaſons aſſigned; 
in like manner as the words in Syriac, or 
_ other dialects, by which ſome of the ety- 
mologies are better accounted for than by 
the Hebrew, are according to the ſame 
way of reaſoning to be reckoned part of 
the Ante-diluvian language too. And 
where the etymologies, or the reaſons aſ- 
figned for them belong to any other dia- 
lect rather than the Hebrew, yet Moſes in 
giving the names and reaſons of them, 
as nearly as the Hebrew can expreſs them, 
cannot be faid to tranſgreſs in hiſtorical 
narration, any more than he doth in re- 
lating, (as was obſerved above) in the lan- 
guage he wrote in, the interlocutory diſ 
cou ſes which were delivered in other dia- 
lects in Syria or Egypt. 2 
„ Ir 


. 
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Ir will ſometimes happen, and it is ob- 
vious to conceive why it ſhould, that the 


propriety of an etymology which is taken 
from one language, when the reaſon of it 
zs given in another language, will not fo 
readily appear to us, although the reaſon 
of it be truly given in that other language. 


See what difficulties the Commentators are 
put to in endeavouring to derive Boanerges, 


(Mark iii. 17.) in the language of Feruſa- 


lem, ſo as to make it hgnify what it is ex- 


plained, The ſons of thunder. Yet none 
will fay, that * Mark's Goipel 1 is eicher 


falſe in this article, or imperfect 1 in expreſ- 


ſing the true etymological meaning of that 
name, according to the language from 
whence it was impoſed. —So again, Thou 
art Terpos, and on this rock wilęa will I build, 
Kc. (Marth. xvi. 18.) When yet neither 


the true original name that was impoſed 
on Simon, nor the word whence the rea- 


ſon of it was etymologically 2 are 
given by this Evangeliſt. 


Ax p fo much for the names of ins 


As for the names of things to which Mr 
Holloway here alſo refers, as evidences to 


his purpoſe, the fame anſwer may ſerve 
8 
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in ſome reſpects, but in others it ſhould 
be enlarged. 


H x had expreſſed himſelf, concerning 
7 the appellatives, more fully in another 
_ paſſage, ( Primeviiy, p. 12.) where he 


ſays. 


« BUT there are a alſo many appellati ve 


ec gg well as proper names, with their reaſons 


d efymologically aſſigned in the Hebrew Bible 


* where their renderings in the derived lan- 


ce guages, the Chaldee, Arabic, Cc. fail or 
tc deviate, as not being able to ſuit the ſaid 


* etymological reaſons after the ſame manner 


e #9 the names; which is evidence of the 


ec Primævity of that with Wh to all 
* aw.” 


Warn we except out of the many y appel. 
latives, whoſe reaſons are here Gd to be 


_ aſſigned in the Hebrew Bible, all thoſe 
which he imagines to be compounded, 


and to carry their own reaſons in them 


ſelves, and which are etymologized for us, 
not in Scripture, but in his book of origi- 


nals, (of which compounds more hereafter) | 


the number will be found extremely feu: 
and even with reſpect to thoſe few, his ar- 
gument doth not appear to be properly 
ſtated ; for it reaches only to the render- 


ings 
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bly, not uſed by the tranſlator. 


"i 
ings in the Polyglot Bible, which fail or 


| deviate, &c. and not to the languages, 
whoſe renderings they are; fince it may 
be ſhewn that thoſe languages have words, 


whereby they are able to ſuit the etymologi- 
cal reaſons to the names, after the Jame n man- 


ner that the Hebrew doth. 


ISHALL examine one inſtance, which 


| ſeems the ſtrongeſt in Mr Holloway s fa- 


vour, and by which a Judgment _ 3 
made of the reſt. | 


He obſerves, the name Thab 1 was given 

to woman, becauſe ſhe was taken out of Wo 
man. But the Syriac (as he adds, p. 16. 
of his Primevity) and the Samaritan 
* ſay, the woman ſhould be called Antetha, 


te becauſe ſhe was taken out of Gabar, an- 
© other name for man, to which Antetha 


«© Has no relation.” 


Tur obſervation is juſt with regard to 


the Syriac verſion in the Polyglot by Ante- 
tha, but is not fo with regard to the lan- 
guage itſelf. Becauſe the Syrians from 
Gabar maſculine regularly form a femi- 
nine; which is to be found in their Lexi- 
cons and Grammars, though it be anti- 


quated ; and on that account moſt proba- 


30 
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80 likewiſe, when he objects againſt 
the Vulgate for reading, She ſhould be 


called Virago, becauſe ſhe was taken de 


« Viro; which (ſays he, p. 17.) is 10 loſe 

'. 0 Sebi of — the name, and reaſon of the 
Original.“ 

prevented, if the Vulgate had read it, as 

Druſius does, viz. Vira de Viro : Vira be- 


ing an old Latin word for Fæmina, or 


Mulier, according to Feſtus. And then 


This objection had been 5 


both the name and the reaſon of it would 5 


have been as proper in the Latin, as in 
the preſent Hebrew. 


AND the ſame may be ſaid of 8 
: chus's verſion heil avdps, and of the 

| French, on la nommera Hommeſſe, as di- 
ſtinguiſhed from Hommaſſe. 
No w, when the tranſlators of the He- 
brew Bible, whoſe renderings are given in 
the Polyglot, had words to expreſs the rea- 
ſon of the etymology by, but did not uſe 
them, it was their fault, ſo far as it may 


be deemed a fault. Yet ſtill the truth of 


the narration is preſerved, if it ſufficiently 
appear from their renderings, that the 

name was given in the original, ſuiting 
the reaſon therein alledged, for it's impo- 
tion, whether the tranſlation of the word, 


which 
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which imports the reaſon, be the ſame | 
with that which tranſlates the name or not. 
AND as for thoſe other appellatives, | 


which are ſuppoſed to carry their etymo- 


| logies in their compoſition, as being © De- 


ce fc riptive of ſomething enunently diflinfive 


in the natures, qualities, &c. of the things 
N ſeverally ly denominated by them.” Pri- 
mavity, p. 12.) The legitimacy of their 
compoſition ſhould be made out, and eſta- 


| bliſhed before they can juſtly be brought 


as evidence in this queſtion. Mr Hollowey = 


| has produced ſeveral examples of this kind 
of compound words in his originals; ſome _ 
of which I have examined on a former 

occaſion : but I ſhall here only take notice 

of two or three, in which he inſtances on 


this occaſion, and re-confiders as remark- 


able proofs of the propriety and expreffive- 


_ neſs, as well as Primevity of the Hebrew 


'Tongue.—p. 17. and 19. 


« yn——The name of creeping things 
ec produced by the waters ſo named from 


*« the manner of their produdti on by ſpawn- 


« ;ng, 1. e. literally from their breaking out 
« abundantly, as by collifion, contrition, Sc. 
te from their ſpawn. The word is compound- 
« ed of the relative w which, and xv" 7o 
n 
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bo break out as aforeſaid by attri tion, colli- 
fon, &c. of the airs with the parts of the 
„ ſpawn, the waters on which it is caſt, &c. 
Hap this compound been recommend- 
| ed to his Lordſhip as deſcriptive of ſome- 

thing eminently diſtinctive in the nature of 


creeping things, he would probably have 
aſked what there is in this word, ſo pecu- 


liar to creeping things, as to diſtinguiſh them 
from all other things that are produced by 
breaking out abundantly by attrition and col- 
 hifion of air and water with their conſtituent 
parts? All vegetation from feeds, all ge- 
neration from oviparous animals, is per- 
formed in the ſame way; neither is there 
any thing in 7he name, even after it is ſo 
philoſophically explained, that paints in the 
mind (to uſe his Lordſhips own words) 4 
more compleat idea of the check, (viz. creep- 
ing things) han what the mere ſound of the 
word ꝛcculd give, if the name had been im- 
1 Poſed arbitrarily. _ 
& is another of Mr Hollowoy s in- 
ſtances, Primævity, p. 15.) of a word 
that no tranſlation can reach, ſo as to ex- 
preſs it properly. One reaſon for this he 
has himſelf, I think, furniſhed us with, 
viz. that he is not ſure after all, what the 


— 
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true radical fignification of Arets is. For 
in his Originals it is conſtructed of © yy 
which fignifies to run out in ſmall parts, 
15 Er the atoms of fire in lightning (Nah. ii. 


4.) and to diſtribute by portions, (2 Chron. 


© XXXV. 13.) and of , which ſignifies 
4 70 bruiſe, or break in pieces. Theſe terme 
„ (fays he) as far as is our purpoſe to ex- 


te plain, deſcribe what is done to the earth, 


and thoſe other parts mixed with it to 


40 apply matter for vegetation.” Vol. II. 
Pi. 313. 


Bo r in his Primevity, when it is - 


bis purpoſe to explain it otherwiſe, © 
bas verbs of it's own N and x © ing 
e preſs the tremulous motion of the earth, in 
© the courſe of it's revolution round the _ 


p. 15. 
 AnD ſurely no ) verſion or term in any 


other language, can reach the full mean- 
ing of a word, whoſe ſignification is fo 
complex, if both theſe accounts may ſtand ; 


or ſo indefinite and uncertain, if we know 
not which of them may ſtand. 


BESIDESs, how ſhall we be ſure that 


one of the roots, viz. x is not to be 
underſtood in this compoſition, as it is in 
Sberets abovementioned, where it ſignifies 


1 terally 
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kteralh 70 broad out abundantly by attriti on, 
collifion, &c.? And another queſtion may 


be put now, which could not be aſked 


before, viz. How ſhall it be known whe- 
ther Sberets may not alſo be compounded _ 


with y as well as 110, verbs of it's con 
root, to expreſs ſomething of a tremulous 


motion of creeping things in their natural 
courſe of progreſſion ? For no reaſon, I con- 
ceive, can be given why the fyllable x5, 


when in junction with the relative v, 


| ſhould not have the fame meaning, as it 
hath in junction with the prefix &, if it 
carry in either caſe the ſignification of * - 


| fingly, or of y and x conjunctly. 


wn is the third inſtance of the Ge 


kind that he produces. (Primevity, p. 19.) 


This noun (he ſays) 7s a name for the ge- 


us of creeping things produced out of the 


« earth: And has therefore a cloſe con- 
nexion in ſenſe both with Sherets and A. 
rets, creeping things, and earth. A much 
cloſer, indeed, with Sherefs than he ſeems 
to apprehend. For though he blames the 


| Syriac and the Chaldee tranſlators here, for 
rendering W327 by Nw © The word they 


« had before employed to ex refs the genus of 


© nioving things produced by the waters, and 


M | « {9 
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8 * confound kinds of ani nals originally di- 
9 Ainct. id.) Yet if his cenſure were 
juſt, it would fall on Moſes himſelf, who 

uſes the verb win, (whoſe noun is appro- 
- priated according to Mr Holloway to the 
genus of creeping things produced out of the 
earth) to expreſs the moving of the other 


genus produced by the waters, Gen. i. 21. 


Every living creature MN that moveth, 
c which the waters brought forth abundantly 
« after their kind. And Lev. xi. 46. 


Every living creature that moveth in the 


waters, Heb. B22 MIN; and every 
living creature that creepeth on the earth, 
Heb. yn y Dun. Whence it ap- 
pears, that Moſes did not make the diſtinc- 
tion which Mr Holloway would perſuade 
us was originally made between Sherets 
and Remeſh. If he ſpoke of e wn, 
Gen. i. 24. D WA), ver. 25. it is laid 
alſo of the great and wide ſea o Bu, 
there are creeping things innumerable, Plal. 
civ. 24. On which text, I find our En- 
gliſh verſion, by creeping things, diſap- 
proved by Mr Edwards, who obſerves, 
the Hebrew word wi?) ſhould be rendered 
« ſwimming, for that (ſays he) is the deno- 
* tation of the word, when applied to fiſhes.” 
, Edv ard, 
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R on Scripture, Vol. III. p. 533. 
An obſervation, I think, more juſt than 

Mr Holloway's on the Chaldee* tranſlation 
_ abovementioned. In a word, we find in 
the books of Moſes himſelf, both theſe 
expreſſions, TIT dy wan wh, Gen. i. 
26. and ve oy (wn , Lev. xi. 29. 
One would be glad to know how Mr _— 
Leway will diſtinguiſh hereQ. - 

Bor it is in the compoſition of ths ; 
word, I preſume, that we ſhall find, from 

the very reaſon of the name, it's appropri- 
ation to Land-Reptiles. For Mr Holloway 
tells us, Originals, Vol. II. p. 207. that, 

« THE name is a compound of ND to 

« projett, or fling forward, and x to cede, 


e give Way. 


Fer in his e 3 The 
« word is @ compound term, derived from 
« the two roots M and v, to raiſe; and 
« cede, or proceed, and ſo draw after, 
« ſomething of the ſenſe of the cognate root 
yd being alſo included.” 
Hex are then four roots 3 | 
for the diſcovery of the original of this 
name: and which lead us to ſome general, 
indiſtinct idea of the vermicular motion of 
caterpillars, ſnails, earth-worms, &c. ex- 


M 5 cluſive 
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clufive of other kinds of land reptiles. 
And it matters not which of the com- 


pounds we chuſe, for the manner of the 


reptile's action in creeping is expreſſed, he 
ſays, in either of them, viz. when Ramab 

is one of the roots in compoſition *© They 
gather up and project, or make a puſh with 
ce their hinder part.” Originals, ibid. And 


when Rum is one of the roots in the com- 


pound, the manner of their action is ex- 
preſſed, By raiſing and projecting their 
« forepart.” Primævity, ibid. Miſhalſlo 
has different ſenſes in theſe different com- 
pounds. When joined with Ramah it ex- 
preſſes Their forepart ceding or giving 
„ way. Originals, ibid. When joined 
with Rim it is, © To cede or proceed, and 
« ſo draw after,” by a ſenſe borrowed from 
 Maſhah. Primævity, ibid. 


AND thus Muſh fignifying 1 in it's radi- 


cal or primary ſenſe 7 cede, may be made 
in different applications to ſignify receding, : 


or it's reverſe proceeding. Retrograde, or 
progreſſive, as the etymologiſt finds it moſt 
convenient to interpret it. 
Mx Holloway obſerves, that the Arabic 
verſion expreſſes Remeſh both noun and 
V erb, oy A term no way proper, as 
* Mp deriving 


"Tas 
« derioing « a name for the creeping kind of 
E animals formed out of the earth, from a 


ce word in the original #t gniſying the flowing 


of liquors.” Primævity, Pp. 19. 
TI suo not find any great fault in 
this on Mr Holloway's own principles. For 


the action of worms, maggots, &c. in 
_ creeping does more reſemble the motion of 


fluids, than the action of any other genus 
of terreſtrial animals doth. And Mr Hol- 
loray's manner of deſcribing the vermicu- 


lar motion of animals, by ceding or giving 


way, proceeding and drawing after, &c. 


may be as apt a deſcription of he flowing 
of liquors as it is of Remeſh. 


« BUT this Arabic language (he wile 


aus) is above all others a vaſt ocean of cor- 
40 ruptions, often expreſſing a multitude of 


« things no ways related to one another by 


© ſome jingle 0% the Hebrew ztfelf 


feeping it's roots thay. certain, and di- 
* ſtinct, is, after all, in reality more copi- 
- © ous than this, and all the other pretended 
rival dialects.“ (Primævity, p. 20.) 
YET there are ſome, I fear, who by 
endeavouring to make the Hebrew expreſs 
every thing they have a mind it ſhould, 
eſpecially in compound words, do in re- 
M 3 = ality 
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ality make it ſeem as obſcure, uncertain, 
and indiſtinct, as the Arabic itſelf is here 
ſaid to be. 

I come now to the laſt inſtance in 
hich his Lordſhip is ſuppoſed to have 
miſunderſtood Mr Holloway's meaning: 
and in which Mr Holloway ſets himſelf 

right, (Prim@vity, p. 56.) in theſe words. 
5 0 zdly, I do not ſay the derivations of the 


names of the Gentile gods, rites, &c. are 


to be fetched from the Biblical Hebrew 
tongue, W ve of their cn ſeveral 
s ktongues. This only I affirm, that to 
trace them to their firſt fountains we muſt 
go up the dialectic flream, and carry them 
* back to the Hebrew : becauſe where they 
are not ſtill pure Hebrew, they are appa- 
rent deſlexions from, ar corruptions of it, 
and fo can only be fully and Joly expli- i 
cated by it. 

H Ap this explanation of Mr Hulbway 8 
meaning come before his Lordſhip, he 
would probably have aſked, before he 
made any reply to it, for ſome examples 
of foreign words, traced to their firſt foun- 
tain, by going up the Dialectic Stream. 
AN p as Mr Holloway has been pleaſed, © 
in 616 Fiu, to mr this me- 
thod 


1267) 


thod of derivation in three or four inſtan- 


ces, I cannot better fulfil my part on this 
article, than by laying them before the 


reader, and ſubmitting them, with a few 


remarks of my own, to his judgment. 
& Gen. xli. 43. * 75 an Egyptian 


6 word, to be decyphered only by the Hebrew, 


ail hot which it would be a more cant 


« word, of no certam or rational meaning 
« af all.” (Primevity, p. 36.) 


Wu y ſo? Can no word have a good 
meaning but what comes from the He- 
brew? Might not Rech, a Coptic word for 


inclinare, (whence Dr Wilkins derived it) 
afford as rational a ſenſe as the Hebrew 
a genua flectere: 2 (Whence our tranſla- 


tors have rendered 0 Or might not A- 


brech ſignify Præconium, (a ſenſe to which 


the LXX points) in the Egyptian dialect, 
without being thought a mere cant word? 


Mz Holloway, indeed, thinks the LXX, 
whoſe words are ExnpuFes trades ale Knpup, 
read it KM AX the father, or chief herald. 
P 35. But in ſome of the Oriental 
: — M 4 tongues 


STe text is— 


« {y1z. Joſeph) ta ride in the ſecond chariot, which he had, 
« and they cried before him, Bow the knee. (Marg. 
25 Abrech.) And he ſet him over all the land of Egypt.” 


« And he (viz. Pharaoh) made him 


686) 
tongues n is Præco, from Mn clama- 
wit, præconigavit. See Schindler, Caſtell, 
&c. Hence probably the Greek Bpazxc, 
clamo. And AGpayea, π⁰)]¹õ n, as it is ex- 
plained by Heſychius: So Eepaxe by Sent. 
ibid. Edpuxes by «oÞnow, X. ibid. And 
Bpnxcavupeve, by @avourles xa xxopmupere, ibid. 
O if it be of Hebrew original, muſt 
it therefore take in all the ſenſes that Mr 
Holloway gives it from the various conjec- 
tures of different writers? Some, for in- 
ſtance, expound it as a compound of 28 
and Ta (in a different ſenſe of that verb, 
from that by which our verſion renders 
it, viz. “ Bow the knee) and interpret it by 
Father of Bleſſing +, And others, as a 
compound of 2X and N, and render it 
(as our tranſlation doth in the margin) by 
tender Father 1. But Mr Holloway will 
have all the ow interpretations included 


in the compound. Tax (ſays he) © I 


76 mi xt 


* Our verſion ſuppoſes Va in the Egyptian manner 
of pronouncing, to be the ſame with Pad. Or, as R. 
Da. ſays, Aleph ponitur vice ; thus Ja. Ixiii. 3. 

Dax is put for "TORI. And 1 XV. 3. H 
for ni.. 

+ Remaine, Ind. Nom. Prop. 


ft Rab. Judas: & Hi. ; amymus in Quait. Hebraics | 
Vade Fagium & Drufraum int. Crit. Sacr. 


NE cluded too.—— 
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« mixt compound of a IR and *. 
« And fo was to expreſs altogether, Father 
4 of Blefling, to whom they were to 
« bow the knee, tender, nouriſhing fa- 
« ther. This probably was an attribute of 
« the Egypti ans god of fertility, fecundity, 
« Fc. to whom they paid the higheſt adora- © 
ce tion.” And whereas others ſay, that 
is an Arabic and Syriac word for King, 
and Onkeles has interpreted the compound 
by Father of the King, therefore Mr Hol- 
[way will ſuppoſe this ſenſe might be in- 
« It might alſo (ſays he) 
* fake in the Aramitiſh N a King. In 
© which reſpect YM might alſo figmfy the 
King's Father, or Rex Pater jointly. It 

vas doubtleſs an attribute of one of their 
gods. Primevity, p. 34. 5 
Bur here he himſelf aſks, © How came 


851) 70 figmify a King?” For it muſt be 
decyphered, I ſuppoſe, only by the He- 


brew, without which it would be a mere 
cant word, of no certain or rational mean- 
7g at all. 
1 UST it not (fays he) dos been a 

* corruption of the Hebrew wx" a Prince, 
_ © by putting 5 Ch Le 2 Sh as the French 


and 


[ „ - 

* and ſo ome other languages even do procenties 
* zbeir Ch at this day? (ibid.) | 
To which ! . that if no word 
can have a meaning except it come from 
the Hebrew, I do not know how x51, if 


it means @ King, can be better traced to 


it's firſt fountain, than in this dialectic de- 
_ duction of it from ND, which he pro- 
poſes. But if words belonging properly 
to other languages may have rational mean- 
ings, I apprehend it more reaſonable to 
look upon this as a Syriac term originally, 

than to decypher it by the Hebrew, ac- 

_ cording to the foregoing rule. The ſame 


I would obſerve as to Abrech. For not- 


withſtanding what Dr Patrick ſays upon it, 
that © Unleſs we underſtood the old Egyp- 
« tian language we had as good reſt in 
<« the Hebrew derivation as in any other, 
« according to our own tranſlation.” Yet, 
on the other hand, we had better, I think, 
ſuppoſe it altogether Egyptian, and inexpli- 


cable by us, than Hebraize it, by making 


it a compound of four different words, 
and giving it a fignification combined of 
the fignifications of them all. For if ſuch 
complicated derivations are once allowed, 
there is not a word in any language but 
15 what 


1 7 
what may, in like manner, be fully and 
finally explicated by the Hebrew, into as 
many ſenſes as it contains letters. 
SPEAKING of derived dialects, at the 
end of this paragraph, p. 36. he ſays, 
«CORRUPTIONS of roots, ori- 
e ginally of another language, will ſplit and 
divide from ſimilitudes of ſounds into words 
e ond terms of many heterogeneous meaning; 
© wobich will, indeed, produce coptouſneſs, but ; 
« of ſoleeciſms and improprieties _ 
Bu r ſome part of this charge is likely 
to fall upon his original language too, if 
terms in it may be compounded of ſeveral 
ſplit and divided words, and carry the he- 
terogeneous meanings of them all, though 


they have only fingle letters from ſome of 


them. 


To proceed to 1 1 of = 


carrying words back to the Hebrew. 
TERRE is a very difficult word, indeed, 
which he expounds by this method. He 
| ſuppoſes it to be an attribute of an Egyp- 
tian deity, and therefore it comes many : 
under enquiry here. 
Primævity, ibid. THE 1 
« who were Alexandrian Jews, wrote , 
bo * ans MD in one ** ſounding word, 


+ re 1ably 
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" 8 as the Egyptians themſelves hag 
* corrupt ly pronounced it, \orlouPany, which 
te in Greek letters is a On” without 
8 meaning. | 
EZapbnatb Paaneab was the name that 
Pharaoh gave to Joſeph: Gen. xli. 45. 
Which is variouſly interpreted. By 2 5 
rom and the Vulgate, Salvator mundi. 
By others, Cuſtos Theſauri totius mundi. — 
By others, Somniorum conjector.— By others, 
who follow the Hebrew ſenſe of x, Oc- 
cultorum Repertor, or, Theſauros reconditos 
aperiens; for dx ſignifies reponere, or re- 
condere, as well as abſcondere, and px re- 


conditus Theſaurus : and NHayg is aperuit, 


according to Bonjour in his Diſſert. de No- 
mine Patriarche Joſephi, Rome, 1696. 
Any of which conſtructions ſuit well with 
the character of Joſeph. But Mr Holloway 
ſuppoſes each word a compound of diffe- 
rent roots. He tells us, that joy, from 
whence Dix, is a compound of My to 
over flow, or cover, and ) the face of any 
thing. And yd is a compound of yd) | 
to irradiate, and NM) conſolation. So that 
both words taken together, ſignify the cam- 
fortable or joyous revealer of ſecrets. Orig. 
Vol. II. p. 67. Primævity, p. 36. Which, 


If 
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if he had not thus explained i in an invert- 


cd order of the compound words, I ſhould 
have ſuppoſed, ought rather to be inter- 


preted, The coverer 97 the face of irradi- 


ating comfort. 


H x obſerves in his Originals, that the = 
E Words in their dialectical figuration were 
771 200 Egyptian; 3 but, for their etymology and 


e griginal cunſtruction, are to be Jought 


« qohere they only can be feund i in the origi- 


nal Hebrew: or rather, I will preſume 
to add, in his Originals, and Primævity. 
To account then for this depraved 


Word sean, uſed by the LXX, and 


Joſepbus, he ſays, If might be an attri- 


« bute of their Anubis, i. e. the Dog-Star, 


« whom by à corruption of another Hebrew 
« word they alſo named, Sothis 3 ; and by a 


* ſecond corruption, Thotes.” (Primævity, 
ibid.) And from theſe inſtructions the 


reader may find out the reſt (for he fays 
no more about it) and may ſee it is an ap- 


parent deflexion from, or corruption of the 
Hebrew, and can only be fully and 9 
explicated ly the Hebrew. 
ONCE more, to ſhew how far his rule 
will reach in application, he tells us, Pri- 


maevity, p. * that the Indians have an 
5 idol 


- 2 
| 
' 


Tws} 
idol called en « Tg which they  aſ- 


e cribe the dgſtruction of things; and 5 their 
e ſaid name, Routeren, fignifies that which 


& ſhakes, and breaks the order of bodies and 
&« forms, it being a mixed compound of YI 


c to caſt down, ON trembling, and = 1] y 


« the form and order of things. This 


© name, therefore, 15 older than the preſen 7 = 


Indian language. 
THAT is to fay, though in it's dialeQi- 
cal figuration it is Indian, yet the etymo- | 
logy, or original conſtruction of it, is on- 
ly to be found in Hebrew, by carrying it 
back thither, or tracing it up the DialeQic 
Stream to it's firſt fountain; not exclufive- 
ly indeed of ſome fabricature from the 
Indians themſelves; for the termination of 
the name by EN is left unexplained, as 
a dialectical figuration of foreign and baſer 
contexture. : 
Axp thus much may ſuffice for Mr Hl. 
loway's manner of reducing the names of 
the Heathen deities to the Biblical He- 
brew, in oppoſition to a notion of his 
| Lordſhip's, that they ought to be fetched 
from the dialects, or languages of the 
countries where they were firſt impoſed. 


"HCC 


1 
KEDE 


I U he hath not yet done with his 
| Lordſhip $ ſentiments, for he tells us 

in p. 77. 5 
1 E harned Prelate had two ſuppofi- 
« tions, which, (ſays he) I received with 
thanks, though IT till di agree Jo much 2 th 


Him as to their application. 


Tals is ingenuous, and encourages me 
to hope, that although I ſhall endeavour 
to vindicate his Lordſhip in both theſe 
points; yet Mr Hellway, how much ſo- 


ever he may diſagree with me, will take 


no offence at what I offer. 


HE beld” (therefore | it was more 


than a ſuppoſition in his Lordſhip) “ He 
held there was a Noachic language, as be 
* affetted to call it.” Primævity, ibid. 

Bur I apprehend there was no more 
affeftation in his Lordſhip's uſe of the epi- 
thet en than there 1 is in Mr Hello- 


WF 8 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
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i} 
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what ſays Mr Holloway upon it? 
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ways Edenic Garden. (Pref. to Pune 


vity, p. 21.) Cainitic 1 imaginations, (Let- 
ter and Spirit, p. 115.) &c. &c. Neither 


was there any affefation in ſubſtituting 
(if that be the ſingularity ſuppoſed) No- 


achic inſtead of primitive or antediluvian, 


Kc. becauſe there was a plain reaſon why 


it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from them, to 


prevent miſconſtructions of his meaning: 
Which was to denote more preciſely the 
Primitic ve or antediluvian language, in that 
tate it was in when tranſmitted by Noah 
to the Poſt-diluvians, after all the changes 


it had undergone in the ſpace of ſixteen 


hundred years and upwards. 


« HE held” allo, (ibid. "Tos that the other 


te languages were formed in different places 


« and times out of it.” But this which 
is now made a fenet, was really no more 


than @ ſuppoſutron. And Mr Holloway ſhould 


have remembered what his Lordſhip told 


him in the letter quoted above; © That of 
Data ve have too few to form any other 
e opinion than what is conjectural; where 


he likewiſe added, And 1 world Pave 
« mine paſs for fuci.” 


Le r it then be his conjecture. bod 5 


"War, 


1 


War, that his Lordſhip © SO admitted 
*THAT * the confuſion of tongues, 


« which leads to the truth J aſſert on the 
pbint, vix. that the language which Noah 
* and his family received from the former 


* Patriarchs, was the ſame with that which 
“ Shem and his family wſed afterwards, 


cc and that this was the Hebrew.” 


Bor ſurely Mr Holloway in making 
this inference (if I underſtand him right) 


from his Lordſhip's, taking the Hebrew to 


have been formed from the Noachic lan- 


guage, and not derived down by Sem's 


line, but Cham's; has ſome way inverted 


the ſlate of things, and by an induction, | 
made by the rule of contraries, has giver 


a miflaken account of his Lordſhip! 8 ſenti- 


ments. 


« FOR, (fays he) the ſudden and early 
0 change, or confuſion of tongues, which 


mates ſome people ſuppoſe, without reaſon, 


« that Hebrew muſt have been confounded, 


e boft under that event; is, upon the Bi- 


'I give the word in capitals, the better to expreſs 
What I preſume to be the meaning, viz. ſo admitted that 
to be the confuſion of tongues Which leads, &c. Or, 
the confuſion of tongues to have been 2 in fae, as 


VVV eps 


leads, Kc. 


ey —— Ra 


by 
= 
3 3 
: 
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1 7 of s ſuppoſitions, of no ſudden, but a gra- 
dual confuſion taken away,” Ibid, 


Bu T my Lord's own expreſſions (ſee 


: Primevity, p p. 5.) cannot juſtly be drawn 
into this conſtruction. He looked on the 


Neachic language to have been confound- 


ed, or e M oOnce. He ſpoke of the 


tranſaction at Babel, as of the fipwreck of 


the primitive tongue. But he ſuppoſed, 
nevertheleſs, the formatiom of other lan- 
guages, (among which the Hebrew) out 
of it's planks, or broken parts, to have 
required ſome time, and to have been 
done by degrees, not on a ſudden. Yet 
this gradual formation is interpreted by 
Mr Hzoll;way, of a gradual confuſion. 


Tus again, at p. 68.— “ The learned 


c Biſhop ſuppoſes the Primeval language, 


« (which be calls the Neachic) to have been 


e confounded by degrees among ſeveral peo- 


ce ple, at dijferent times; and the other 


* Zongues, as the Chaldee, Syriac, Scy- 


ce thian, &c. fo have _, formed out of it. 


_ « Which is aiftin&t amd clear ſenſe. And 


*« though erroncous, yet neceſſarily leads (by 


« x little proper core. Aion) to the truth on 
lc point.” 


[ r59 1 — 
His Lordſhip gave a ſenſe, I think, 
ſtill more diſtin, and clear. He ſup- 
poſed the Biblical Hebrew. as well as the 


Syriac, or the Scythian, to have ariſen out 


of the remains of the ONE language 


which was ſpoken at Shinaar, and which 
Was alſo confounded there. He ſuppoſed | 
theſe dialects to have been gradually im- 
proved, and enlarged, as convenience re- 

commended, e to have admitted, each 


of them, ſuch alterations, as cuſtom is 


generally found to introduce into all lan- 
guages. Which ſuppoſition, if it be not 
erroneous, (and it ſhould not be ſaid to be 
fo, till ſome probable reaſon is given that 
it is ſo) will, indeed, neceſſarily had to the 
truth of Jome point; but it will not lead 
neceſſarily, nor indeed at all, even with 
Mr Hollosvay's little Proper correction, to the 
truth of bis point, viz. that the Neachic 
language was the very Hebrew tongue, 
however the other dialects were produced. 
Mx Felleway, indeed, ſeems to make 
flight of all ſuppoſitions on this queſtion, 
but his own. 
„O ſay there was a thing, act, or event, 
and not alſo to produce ſome proof of it, is 
« ** much 700 b. Primævity, p. 9. 
33 I THINK 
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Irnixk £6 too, and wiſh Mr fr Holloway 


would always bear this in mind. 


« TO Jay there MIGHT be one 
1 fuch matter, 16 Is childiſh.” —ibid. 
| Tris likewiſe I acknowledge, unleſs 


there be ſome manly reaſons to ground the 


conjecture upon. 


«TO fay either, againſt the nobleſt . 


d dence that ever was to be bad of any hi- 


«* forical matter of fact in the world, and 
« tÞat in re ſacra, is what 1 Pave 719 name 
wy for.” ibid. Fs | 

No I neither, but what is a very bad 
one. However, in the preſent caſe, we 
need not look out for ſuch a name as it 
deferves, till he has ſhewn his evidence to 
be as noble as he affirms. And, in the 


mean time, till ſome real proots of the 
Piimævity of the Hebrew are produced, 
as well as talked of, it is not / very bold to 
ſoy, they have not yet appeared. 


And 
to make a ant PS with a may be, a- 
gainſt another may be conjecture, is not ſo 


ery chuaifh. We muſt reaſon upon pro- 
| babilities as well as we can, when the 


knowleage of facts is fo imperfectly tranſ- 
mitted to us, that we cannot argue other- 
* 110 upon them than ex H. 


3 THINK 
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TI TniNnk I have omitted nothing | 
in Mr Hhlloway's piece upon the Primæ- 
vity, &c. in which his Lordſhip ſeems 
to be concerned. And as to the author's 
particular quarrel with the Arabic Tongue 


and with the Arabic Profeſſor, ah. 


I have the greateſt reſpect for the latter, 
J have fo little knowledge of the - 


mer, that I muſt not preſume to enter 


into it: eſpecially as it would not well 


become even a maſter of that language 
to take upon himſelf a part, though 
for the ſake of Dr Hunt, which no- 


body can ſuſtain with fo much credit, 


and to ſo great effect, as Dr Hunt him- 
5 
I 5HALL therefore 1 make one 
reflexion upon what Mr Holloway ſays 
of the learned and worthy Profeſſor, 
(which I think is not foreign to the de- 
fign of this Diſcourſe) viz. that the 
friends to Biſhop Chandler's memory 
ſhould the leſs wonder at the unkind 
uſage his Lordſhip has met with from 
this author, to whom he was perſonally 
a ſtranger, when they obſerve in what 
manner Dr Hunt is treated in the fame 


N 3 | | Þ 
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piece, though he is one, 10 whom the 
author ſays, p. 58. he hath © Long had 
oY great perſonal reſpect, and no leſs opi- 


e nion . 5 good Meaning, N and 
* Hill 9. 


* 


DISCOURSE 
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DISCOURSE u. 


SECT. I 


. enquiry into the be foe 7 M-! "ROE 5 
Arguments, to prove that the ancient He- 
brew letters qere not the fame as Those 
_ <ehich are n*» called the Samaritan. 


R Holloway took occaſion in his 
Remarks on my Den to 
ede his opinion, by way ct digreſ- 
ſion from his ſubject, about the old He- 
brew character. He gave notice of it in 
his title page, under the ſtile f“ A 
« word on the He brew end Kami tan Al. 
e 4habets, proving that theſe Alphabets could 
© not have been char. :red the one for the other, 
ein copying the Hebrew Scri ptures after the 
*« Babyloniſh Captivity, as hath been pre- 
ce tended ;” but nevertheleſs this digreſ- 

ſion makes eight pages in thirty-five ; that 


a AT <a. 44 
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is, near a fourth my of his Remarks on my 
"”_ 
Now though 1 had no o hand, or con- 
cern in putting him upon this enquiry, 
and was under no obligation to conſider 
what he ſaid upon it, in my late Defence. 
Yet as he has thrown it fo par ticularly | in 
my way, and as the queſtion concerning 
the true ancient Hebrew character corn- 
monly accompanies that of the primævity 
of the language; and elpecially, as I 
think Mr Holloway has not made good 
what he undertook to prove ; I ſhall take 
the freedom to examine into the grounds 
upon which he hath wrought himſelf ; in- 
to the ſentiment which he 1 now maintains. 
Tur queſtion is, whether the Hebrew 
_ Scriptures were originally wrote in the 
{quare letter, now commonly called the 
Hebrew characien, (but ſuppoſed to have 
| been anciently the proper Chaldee charac- 
ter) or in that which is now called the 
Samaritan character, and is ſtill preſerved 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch, and in the 
Samaritan verſion thereof, 


* | Py. of this point (ſays Mr Holls- 
© Way, p. 35.) 1s much wanted by the learned 
© N. 1 Many volumes having been pub- 

« liſhed 


x I 8 5 5 
0 F ſhed on this argument, only. to confound 
and puzzle the cauſe.” 
| $o much indeed hath been wrote, and 
by ſo many men of great repute for their 
knowledge in the Oriental tongues, as 
well as in all kinds of literature *, that 
had not Mr Holloway ſtarted what I take 
to be a new thought, and which is offer- 
ed by him as a deciſive argument ; I 
ſhould not have hazarded ten lines in the 
- controverſy. For as Dr Prideaux ob- 
ſerves, Conn. Vol. I. all that can be ſaid 
upon it to purpoſe, hath already been 
brought together by Lud. Capellus and 
Buxtor f. And an abridgement of the 
whole diſpute hath lately been made by 
Calmet, in a diſſertation before the firſt 
book of Ezra, intitled—Dsſſertation ou 
l'on examine fi Eſdras a change les anciens 
caracteres Hebreux, pour leur ſubſtituer les 
leltres Chaldeennes. i | OS 


MR 


* Dr Malton, who was one of them, has given us in 
his IIId Praleg. to the Polyglott, both the names and the 
arguments of moſt of them to his time, who wrote on be- 

half of the Samaritan character. And to his liſt I may 
now add Bernard, Blancuccius, Prideaux, Glaſſius, Dey- 
lingius, Ric. Simon, Le Clerc, and Calmet.——On the other 
ſide of the queſtion, are the zo Buxtorf” „ Waſmath, 
Schictar d, Lizh et, and P. Ali. . 
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Mu Holloway hath not told us whoſe 


writings thoſe were which have been 
publiſhed on this argument, only to confound 
and puzzle the cauſe. Probably he means 
much the greateſt part of the learned au- 
thors on this ſubject, both ancient and 
modern, Jews and Chriſtians, who have 
taken the ſide which he oppoſes: though _ 


| Ric. Simon aſcribes the puzzle and confu- 


fion to the few who have gone into the 


ſentiment. which Mr Flolloway eſpouſes. 


Quelgues nouveaux Defteurs qut 


. « ſont entetes de ] Exenplaire He breu de 


« Tuifs Maſſorites.” 
Bur I ſhall urge the authority of the 


writers on this queſtion no further againſt = 
Mr Holloway, than he hath urged it in 
the other queſtion, nn. the Primæ- 
vity againſt me. 


Ir Yo. Scaliger, ( 2 e Critick 
as Mr Holloway 5 him, See Remarks, 


&c.) having faid, © Epr/t. ad J. pompſon, 


« cited by Walton, Summam effe imperi- 


etiam, &c. to fancy the Syriac tongue more 
& ancient than the Hebrew, be enough to 


« lay the ſpirit of Scepticiſin on that 1 * 
viz. the Primævity. I ſhould hope that 
the ſame fe Jþ anger e alſo ſaid in 

the 
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the ſame Epiſtle, that they who affirm the 
preſent Jewiſh letter to be the old true 
Hebrew letter are, Semidocti, ſemitheo- 
agi, & (ut fignantius loquar) ſemibomi- 
te nes, (I will not add his word ſtill more 
ſevere) might be enough to lay the opi- 


niati ve ſpirit of 2 tiveneſi, in this . 
point. 


SHOULD this expreſſion, though a ſoft. 
one compared with Scali ger's, ſeem rather 
too ſtrong to be uſed when applied to Mr 
Hallrway s ferſuaſiom, that he is abſolutely 
right in this matter. 1 deſire it may be 
interpreted by his own words, and it's mea- 
- ſure not extended beyond what they will 
ſtrictly warrant. nn 
He ſays, p. 25, 26. © The þretence on 
cc the contrary ſuppoſition, 7s, thus the Fews 
ce in the Babylontyo Captivity forgot, and re- 
ce lingutſhed their old HEcbrew character, 

« which they ſay was that which we now 

c have in the Samaritan Pentateuch, and 
cc learned and brought home ith them the 

_ « Chaldee or Aſfyrian character in it's ſtcad, 

as alſo that the Hebrew Scriptures have 

& been ever fence cofied and handed down to 
« us in the ſaid Chaldee charaer ; that 

- be pretended old Hebrew character 6.7 from 
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« that time left to the Samaritans. NOT 


FA WORD OF ALL WHICH CAN 


« POSSIBLY BE TRUE.” 9 9 85 
Tus, indeed, he tells us p. 27. is to 


| be & Proved at large when he publiſhes the 
« work be intended for Prolegomena to his 


" Originals, 18 ſhould now make a work by : 
its ſelf. 


Vet till ſuch time as his 
future proofs ſhall appear, and we can 
reap the benefit of them in a full harveſt, 


there can be no impropriety in ſifting the 


firſt fruits that he preſents us with, that 


we may judge from thence what we are 
; Hereafter to 8 8 from him. 


K 


a i 


His firſt proof from Esra iv. 7, 


Is foundation is laid, 5. 23. on 


Ezra iv. 7. viz. the Samaritans, 
Practiſing with Artaxerxes to put a 


e to the building of the Temple at Jeruſalem, 


ce wrote an epiſtle to this purpoſe to Arta- 
e xerxes in the Aramitiſh or Syriac writing, 


« as the text expreſſes, and in the Aramitiſh 


«* or Syriac interpretation; that is, in the 
_ « Aramitiſh or Syriac, both charatter and 
language. 


AN D he remarks, 5 truly, that the 


moſt learned men have explained it thus : 
For though the meaning may be as Bi- 
fhop Patrick obſerves, on the place, that 


they ſent a brief addreſs to the King in the 
Syrian tongue, and expounded their buſineſs 


more largely to ſome of his counſellors, in the 
fame tongue ; yet the molt 9 con- 


ſtruction | 
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ſtruction is that which the Biſhop furthet 
gives, viz. that it was wrote, and was to 


be read in the ſame language, that is, the 
Chaldezan, called in Scripture MAR 


| Bu T what now doth Mr Fiolleway in- 
fer from this epiſtle being wrote in the 
Chaldæan character? Why, he concludes 

from hence, that it was wrote in what is 


now called the Semaritan character; and 
then it will follow, that the ſaid Sommer itn | 
Character was the old Chaldee character, 


and conſequently, as he ſays, p. 26. the 


Jews could not unlearn, and relinquiſh 
the Samaritan character, and take the 
Chaldee in it's ſtead, becauſe the Chaldee 


and Samaritan were but one and the ſelf 


| fame character before the Babyloniſh Cap- 
np, 


Tuvs his whole argument turns upon 


this ſingle opinion, that this epiſtle was 
_ written according to the alphabet now di- 


ſtinguiſhed by the name of Samaritan. 
T WILL not ſay, that rt a word of al! 


this can be faſbly true; but J will venture 


to ſay, that Mr Holloway, whatever he 
may ſhew hereafter, in his intended work 


sf on this ſubject, hath as yet, (viz. in theſe 


Remarrs) 
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Remarks) ſaid nothing really concluſive to- | 


_ wards proving Une. 

Ez R A. iv. 7. The writing of the letter 
awas written in the 8 yr1n tongue, and in- 

terpreted in the Syrian tongue. (—Heb. 
PIR P29) PIR ne.) Now how 


| doth he infer from hence, that this S2 


 maritano- Aramitiſh Epiſtle (as he calls it) 
though he owns at the ſame time it was 
wrote in pure Chaldee; was written in 
what we call the Hebr29-S amaritan cha- 
racer? - 

THE reaſen, (lays he, p. 265 F 
— 5 asbl is plain to every body. The Sa- 
* maritans, for the purpoſe, wrote to the 
« Perfian Court, not in the language of the 
« Court, but in that of the country wwbere 
_ & they were Plant ed, plainly becauſe they 
ce were unſkilled in the former, but the latter 
ce was ther Mother tongue.” 

'Yrr here, if I am capable of making 
any judgment, inſtead of giving @ reaſon 
lain to every body, as be ſuppoſes, he aflerts 
two chings on the author; ity of two aſſump- 
tions of his own, which will ſatisfy nobody 
who attends to his argument, and conſi- 


ders it as an argument ſaid to be deciſive 
in this queſtion, viz, 


FIRST, 


f 
| 
| 
| 
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FiRs T, That they did not write the 
epiſtle in the language of the Perſian 
Court, becauſe they were plainly unſkilled 
in that language. 
SxcopLx, That they wrote it in the 
language of the country where they were 
planted, becauſe that language was plainly 
their mother tongue. _ 
Lex us examine both his aſſertions ial 
aſſumptions. | 
1. Hs fays, They did not urite it in te 
language of the Perſian Court, which he 
afterwards tells us was Per/ic. But wh2nce 
hath he this intelligence about the Court 
language? Or how doth it appear that it 
was not pure Chaldee; the ſame that this 
letter was wrote in? This had not only 
. been the language of the Aſhrian and 
i Chaldæan Monarchs at Babylon, (Dan. it. 
| itt. iv. chap.) but Darius the Mede, and 
his Court ſpoke it. (ibid. chap. vi.) The 
decree of Cyrus the Perſian, (Ezr. vi.) is 
Chaldee. The anſwer to this epiſtle by 
Smerdis the Magian, (called here Arta- 
xerxes) and his Court, is Chaldee. The an- 
{wer from Darius Hyſtaſpis, afterwards to 
Jatnai and Sbethar-boꝝnai, Ezra v. is Chal- 
dee: to is the decree of the next Arta- 
| er, 
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Ker xes, granted to Ezra.—(chap. vii.) And 
what reaſon is there to doubt that the lan- 
guage in which the Governors of the pro- 
vinces wrote to the Perſan Kings, and in 
_ which the reſcripts of the Kings were ſent 
to the Governors, — was the * of 
the Perſian Court? 
, HAIN LF ſays Mr Holloway, | 
: 5 vecauſe they, (the Samaritans) were unſkil- 
led in that language, viz. Perſic . No-. ˖ 
had the language of the Court nally been 
Perfic, and as ſuch not intelligible to the 
ordinary Samaritans, doth it follow that 
they who indited this epiſtle, and wrote 
it, viz. Rebum the ee and Shim- 
ſha the Scribe, (ver. 8, and 9.) perſons 
in office and authority, who managed the 
affairs of this colony under the "Perſai 
Kings, were unſkilled in the language of 
the Court? They might be ſuppoſed to 
underſtand what the bulk of that mon- 
grel people did not, as in the inſtance 
quoted by Mr Holloway himſelf, p. 23. of 
Radbſhakeh underſtanding Hebrew, and of 
Hezekiab's miniſters underſtanding Chaldee, 
though the men on the wall knew only their 
native language. 


8 Bur 
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Bur if the language of the K Court was 


not Perſic, (and the preſumption will lie 
on that fide, for the reaſons abovemen- 
tioned, till ſome better reaſons are alledged 
to the contrary) then both the affertion | 
5 aſſumption fall together. 
3. HIS efifle, he ſays, was wrote 

« 7n the language of the country where they 
« (the Samaritans) were planted.” — The 
| Rite of the epiſtle is confeſſed to be pure 
| Chaldee; and how doth it appear that this 
was their language in the land of Mrael, 
where they had been ſettled ſo many 
years? For though the Chaidee might have 
been the former language of the Cutbites, 


Dinaitoes, &C. (Ezra 1 IV. 9. ) their anceſtors = 


while they dwelt in Cutha, Ava, Ha- 
| math, CC. (2 Rings xvii. | 24.) ; yet upon | 
their removal into Canaan, by their mix- 
ture and converſation with the ſmall re- 
mains of the jrac/ites, and by correſpon- 
dence with their neighbours the Jews and 
Phenicions, it might have been changed, 
(as it is ſuppoſed to have been) in the 
ſpace of 150 years, (for fo long it was 
from their being tranſplanted by Aſnapper, 
or E ſar-haddon, into the cities of Samarrg, 
* Ira iv. 10.— - to the writing this epiſtle) 
and 
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and might have become by that means a 
medley of Hebrew, or Phenician and Chal- 
dee; and be called (by the name they ac- 
quired themſelves afterwards) Samaritan, 
or Samaritano-Aramittſh, And the ordi- 
nary people, whoſe vernacular tongue was 
the Samaritan, might underſtand pure 
_ Chaldee little better than they did Perjic : 
though the writers of the letter may be 
ſuppoſed, as is faid above, to have under- 
| ſtood Chaldee, as it was the language of 
the Court under which they adminiſtered. 
When therefore Mr Holloway tells us, 
4. Tur Chaldee was their Mother- 
tongue, if that expreſſion be meant of the 
dialect of the country where they then 
dwelt, taken from their immediate pro- n 
genitors, their language muſt be Samari= | 
tan, as diſtinguiſhed from pure Chaldee, . 


—_ 


But, if by Mother-tongue be meant the lan- | 
guage of their forefathers in the land of 1 
Aria, then they did not write this epi- ll 

ſtle in the gange of the country where 1 


they were planted: In either caſe the 

aſſumption will not ſupport the aſſertion. 
Bor now ſuppoſe Mr Holloway had 
been undoubtedly right in all theſe four 
points, concerning the language of the 
1 ene; 


— — — —ͤ— — 
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epiſtle, muſt it follow that it was wrote 
in the preſent Samaritan character? This is 
the important inference he would eſtabliſh 
as certain, becauſe the text in Ezra is ex 
preſs, that they wrote in the Chaldee or 
Syrian character, as well as in the Chaldee 
or Syrian language. But might not their 
alphabet be changed, though their lan- 
guage remained the fame? and if they 
had changed their alphabet, and wrote in 
that which was in uſe in Canaan, might 
there not be good reaſon, why, in wri- 
ting to the Perſian Court, they ſhould ra- 
ther uſe the old character of their lan- 
guage, well known at Court, than uſe the 
new character, they had borrowed from 
| their neighbours in the land of 1jroel? 
LANGUAGES and their original and 
proper alphabets do not always go toge- 
ther. Both the Hebrew and Chaldee in 
Scripture, are wrote according to the ſelf 
{ame alphabet, and conſequently, one or 
other of them in a character not properly 
it's own. Upon Mr Holloc Way's own ſup- 
polition, not only all the Chaldee in the 


Bible, and the Targums upon it, are wrote 


in a character not belonging to the Chaldee 
language; - but the Hebrew Pentateuch it- 


ſelf 
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ſelf in the Hebrao-Samaritan text, muſt 


be wrote in the true Aramitiſh or Chaldee 


character. And we are told of Arabic 
verſions wrote both in the Syriac, Perjic, 
and Samaritan characters; nay even of 
printed editions of Arabic Bibles in Hebrew 


letters. The firſt edition of the Penta- 


teuch in Perjic was in Hebrew characters, 


publiſhes d at Contan: inople And there are 


ſeveral editions of the Syriac New Teſta- 


ment in Hebrew letters. See Le Long's 


| Bibliotheca Sacra. So that I apprehend 
nothing can be proved from his argument 
to ſhew that the Samaritans might not 


Have a character which they uſed in Ca- 
naan, (after dwelling there a century and 
halt) different from what they had former- 
ly uſed themſelves, and from what was 
yet uſed in other countries, where the 


Chaldee was ordinarily ſnoke. And ſup- 

poſing them to have ben the Hebrew 
letter into uſage, it is not likely they ſhould 
write in that character borrowed from the 
Hebrews, when they were drawing up an 


acculation againſt them to the King, on 


purpoſe to render them ſuſpected and 


odious to him: becaute every ſpecies of 
commerce with. them, or communication 


= Se 
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of cuſtoms, was to be imprudence, de- 
ſignedly concealed on this occaſion. 
Alx this, I ſay, might be alledged on 
+ Mr Hzilleway's own ſuppoſition, that their 
country tongue was pure Chaldee, like 

their epiſtle. But the moſt natural ac- 

count, nevertheleſs, ſeems to be that IR 

in the text, is neither meant of their own 
proper language, nor of their own proper 
alphabet : but only, that whereas they had 
changed their language in part, and their 
character altogether, by taking that of 
When their Go 
vernors, the Chancellor, and Secretary 
wrote to the King, they neither made uſe 
of the Samaritan character, or their dia- 
lect, but wrote in the language of the 
Court, viz. pure Chaldee, and in the pro- 
per Chaldee character or letter; for other- 
wiſe, why ſhould the 8 have been 
ſo unuſually circumſtantial, in ſpeaking 
the character as well as language, 


which this * from the e _ 


Was written ? - 
Bur Mr Hilloavay obſerves from Efther 
i. 22. and viii. 9. that It was the cuſtom 
cc 1 5 the ſaid Court to write to the Provinces 
* of thetr Empire, not in their own Perſic, 

5 | 6 but 
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« but in the langua ge and albbabet 4 each 
% Province.” -Yet this will determine 


nothing about jay the language or al- 
phabet of the Samaritans. For as their 


epiſtle was wrote to the Court in the A- 
ramitiſ language and character, it was 
anſwered, according to Mr Holloway" Ss On 


rule, both in the fame language and al- 


phabet. And as the language of the re- 
ſcript is allowed to be IR, or pure 


Chaldee, fo, for any thing yet ſhewn, or 
perhaps that can be ſhewn to the con- 


trary, it might be wrote in that ſquare 


letter, or nearly the ſame, in which it now | 
appears in the Jewiſh copies of the Bible. 
AND now, if theſe Chiefs of the Sa- 


maritans may, (for the reaſons abovemen- 


tioned, or for any other reaſons that can- 
not be now diſcovered) without any great 
abſurdity or incongruity, be ſuppoſcc to." 


have wrote their epiſtle in what is called, 


and known commonly by the name of 


the Chaldee, now Hebrew character; and 
the Perfian Court may be ſuppoſed to 
have replied to them in the fame cha- 


rater, as well as language; in a word, 


if IWR NN in this text of Ezra, may 
be ſuppoſed to mean, or even may poſſibly 
„„ mean, 
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mean, the ſquare letter in which the Jews 
have for ſeveral ages wrote Hebrew; 
then there is an end of Mr Hoileway's 5 
DEMONSTRATION: For all 
that he faith afterwards, 1s entirely built 
on a perſuaſion that this cannot be true, 
and that he himſelf is abſolutely right in 
offirming that the Samaritans and Cheldeans 
muſt have one and the ſame, not only lan- 
guage, but alphabet alſo. 
e mat have been ſo, (he 45 s) from 
* ancient times, at leaft from the planting 
© that mongrel people in the land F Liracl.” : 
Remarks. 
Bo r it was after the 8 them 
there, that the alphabets are ſuppoſed to 
have been changed. Since which their 
« alphabet hath widergane litile, or no ma- 
e tertal change.” Ibid. 
BuT the whole change made in their 
alphabet, is thought to have been made 
after their being planted there. —“ And 
as 70 Wwhet it as before we know nothing.“ 
ibid. Here then, Mr Hollaway muſt be 
content with bis ignorauce, white others 
conceive, and upon good grounds, that 
their alphabet before this change was the 
_ fremitiſh or Cbaldee, now commonly 
| called 
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called the B « But we are 10 fu „ 
poſe, that from the time the Aramites, Aſ- 
e ſyrians, and Chaldeans, (whoſe peculium 
i was) had an alphabet; it muſt have 
e been the {ame in the main that 1s ill pre- 
_ * ſerved in the Samaritan Pentateuch.” Ibid. 
| We have no reaſon to ſuppoſe any ſuch 
thing, but great reaſon to believe the con- 
trary, „ Seeing this is allowed to be the 
2 charatter the Samaritans always uſed” 1 
ibid. allo ved only to be the character they I 
uſed betore they were planted in Samaria, lj 
bor their character as Cuthites, which they 4 
formerly held in common with the Ara- i 
mites; © And what they Jo uſed, (as has i 
« been now proved again and again, by a 
& connexien of evidence that cannot be ſe- 
parated] was the ſame with the ſaid Ara- 
„ mitiſh, Chaldean, Sc.“ This hath, in- 
deed, been ſaid again, and again, on a 
preſumption of facts, which ought to be 
ſeparated from evidence, as not having any — 
neceſſary connexion with truth. But f \ 
ſaying be proving, there will be more proof 
ſtill. For even in the time of Ezra it had 


not obtained any name of it's own, but L 
« vas called by that which wes ic old name, 
* fg. the Aramitiſh, which T muſt again H 

1 . « repeat 


P. 25. 
Bor as he hath not vet proved the 
premiſes, ſo it muff from hence follow, that 
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cc repeat, ( 2 eme readers, willi ngly For- 
« get ful, ſhould let it Jup ) was alſo the Chal- 


„ dean, Aſlyrian, &c.” But the reader = |} 


muſt be forgetful, indeed, if he lets flip 


what has been aboveſaid, that although 
the 4ramitiſh, or Aſſyrian character may 
have been one and the ſame with the 
Chaldee ; yet that the Samaritan may ne- 
vertheleſs mean the old Hebrew, or Phe- 

| nician character. EO 
Now comes the grand inference, or _ 
proof os a ee much wanted by the arned 

oor ld. = 
«x5 that AS the ſaid Samaritan character 


« The matter I mean (ſays he) 


cc lll preſerved i in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 


« 75 no other than the ſaid old Aramitiſh, | 
e Syriac, and Chaldee character, SO 


«IT MUST from hence follow, thet the 


0 Samaritan alphabet, or character, could 
« never be the character or alphabet i in which 


&« the ſacred Hebrew Scriptures of the Old 


« Teſtament were written,” Remarks, 


his concluſion, though otherwiſe juſtly 
drawn, has no right to be admitted : and 


conſequently, the meer ſuppoſition, of 


Which 


. 2 a. * A = © 22 
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which he is | hacked ic fay, ( P. 26.) not a 


word can faſebiy be true; may be true for 
any thing that hath yet appeared from his 


reaſonings againſt it. The Jus (he 
« ſays) could not unlearn and relinquiſh the 

« Samaritan character and take the Chal- 

dee in it's ſtead, becauſe the Chaldee and 

„ Samaritan were but one and the ſelf ſame 


character before the Babyloniſh Captivity.” 


(This is begging his premiſes) ** Which 
ee (aid one was never confounded in name 
« with. the Hebrew, but was fill diſtin- 
00 guiſbed from it by another different name, 


„ biz. the Aramitiſh.” bid. — Right, if a 
the premiſes be granted. But if the Sa- 


maritan and the Chaldee characters are two 


different characters, not one and the ſelf 
ſame, then it will be juſtly ſaid, that the 
faid Samaritan, though not confounded now 


in name with the Hebrew, might have been 
once the very Hebrew character; and the 
Chaldee character, though now confounded 
in name with the Hebrew, might have 
deen anciently diſtinguiſhed from the He- 
brew by another different name, viz. the 


Aramitiſh. 


CAND Mey: F the our ever had 


* rel n, any more ancient character, 


ME; AP 
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“ it muſt have been ſome character of which | 
be now know nothing.” Ibid.- 


again upon his hypotheſis, which makes 


an exit here in an argument ad ignoran- 


_ tram : which, though he be content with 


it, finds no place in the contrary ſuppoſi- 
tion; for if the Jews could relinquiſh 


their character at all, there will be little 

doubt remaining what character it was for 
which they relinquiſhed it. 

« AND if they had taken the Chaldee, | 


ce they could not hove taken the preſent He- 
« brew, which the Chaldeans never had, 


* but muſt of neceſſity have taken the preſent 


« Comaritan.” ibid. 


But it is both as 


_ intelligible and as true when put thus 


And if they had taken Chaldee, they could 
not have taken any other than the preſent 


Hebrew, which was the character the 
Cbaldeans had; and of neceſſity they could 


not take the preſent Samaritan, becauſe it 


is the character that they relinquiſhed. 

« AND fo in this Samaritan, and not 
ce the preſent Hebrew, the Hebrew Scrip- 
ce tures ſhould have been handed down by 
< them to poſterity, and we ſhould now have 


| tbe Hebrew Scriptures accordingly, not 11 


e the preſent Hebrew, but in that ſuid Sa- 
* maritan 


Right ö 
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e maritan character; the Chaldee character 


e which they muſt have brought home from 


Bo Babylon (E ha they brought home that) be- 


« ing, as I have demonſtrated, all one and 


* the ſame with the Syrian or Aramitiſh ; 
e and therefore alfo with the ſaid Samari- 


tan.“ ibid. p. 2 


Tua the Chaldze * might be : 
the ſame with the Syrian or Aramitiſb was 
never, that I know of, denied, and fo 

needed not to be demonſtrated : but that it 


ſhould therefore be the ſame with the Sa- 


maritan alſo, will really need a demonſtra- 
tion, or ſome cogent proof before it can 


be admitted. 


« 4G AI N. As the Samaritans, Ara- 


e mites, and Chaldeans had all the ſame 


character with one another, fo according 
% Walton, Scaliger, and other learned 


« nen, the old Phenicians, and Canaanites, 
« bad in like manner the ſame ith them : 


« ond fo all thoſe nations had one and the 


% lame character, wiz. the Aramitiſh, 
«© Chaldean, cr Samaritan.” ibid. Walton, 


Scaliger, and other learned men have ſup- 
| poſed the old Phenicians and Canaanites 
had the ſame character with the Samari- 
tans; but not the ſame with the Aramites 
„ ee 


6 


and Chaldeans. This laſt opinion is only. 


according to Mr Holloway, in which Mal- 


ton, Scaliger, and other learned men, are 


entirely againſt him. 


« CONSEQUENTLY ſaying the 


Jews changed the old Hebrew (by that 


« Hebrew meaning the Samaritan) for the 
« Chaldee, is ſayings they changed the Chal- 
e dee for 2tfelf.” ibid. To whom can 

ſuch a ſolœciſm belong, but to one who 


will have the Chaldee and Samaritan cha- 


racers, at all adventures, to be cne and 


the ſame ? 


: « BESIDES all which, as to this 


s pretended change of the letters, there are 


te yet other proofs to ve drawn from the beck 


« of Ezra rel, if, that Ezra made no change 
« of the ancient Hebrew character for any 


« other ; but that he delivered down the 
&« Scriptures as they had been delivered from 
* Moſes, and all the Prophets following, 


« down to himfelf.” bid. —I ſhould have 
ſaid ſomething to this too, had not Mr 


Holloway immediately added * As 1 
« ſhall prove at large, if God gives me life 


and leiſure to publiſh the work I intend- 


« ed for Tr to my Originals : 


G7 mean, if the love of the Scriptures 8 


eule 5 


Ci 


1 


ce « ſrould d [poſe the Lieu 2 encourage ſuch 


cc qvor ks.” 


ALL therefore I have to ay i in reply 
here, and it comes from me with greater 
pleaſure than any thing I have now writ- 
ten on the former articles, is, That 1 
| heartily wiſh him life and leiſure to finiſh 
and publiſh what he intends : And that he 
may do it not only to his own ſatisfaction, 
but to the ſatisfaction alſo of the Literati: 
Whom I cannot think, as he ſeems to do, 

_ difinclined to encourage ſuch works, if by 

that exprefſion he means not to preclude 

them from the liberty of examining, diſ- 
approving, or even confuting ſuch works 
as they ſhall ſee occaſion. For the fame 
love of the Scriptures which diſpoſes them 
to encourage the publication of every well 
meant undertaking in the cauſe of truth, 
will equally prompt them to oppoſe error, 


and rectify miſtakes wherever they Rnd 85 


; them. 


„ 


SECT. ili 


| What be fo : of the Samaritan Stell. con- 
fared. 


R Hollxoay proceeds next, Re- 
_ marks, p. 28. to ſhew that the A. 
ramitiſp or Syrian did alſo comprehend 
the Arabian tongue. Upon which he 
quotes the Additament inſerted by the LXX, 
at the end of the Book of Job, expreſſing, 
that it was tranſlated out of the Syrian, in 
the borders of Idumæa and Arabia. What 
he obſerves from hence, and from Biſhop 
Maximinus's explanation of this paſſage, 
P. 29. and upon that very odd nite, as he 
Z calle it, in the Scholiaſt on this paſſage of 
the LXX, marked by Flam. Nobilius, p. 
29, 30. paſs entirely over, becauſe 
this additament hath been thoroughly 
_ conſidered, and accounted for by Dr Po- 


 _ edch, in his Preface to his Commentary 


on 
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on Micah, to which I refer my ; vendor if 
he thinks it to be of any concernment: and 
U {hall only take notice of what immediate- 
ly belongs to the ſubject in hand, in Mr 
22 s paragraph about the Shekels, 
| Remarks, p. 30, 31. in the following 
words, : 
<< BUT there. rs her ebjeftion till 
« bebind, againſt the primævity of the He- 
* brew character, which the diffuſe fort of 
© writers hold to be unanſwerable : I mean 
that taken from the famous Samaritan Sh 
gels. But this with believers, will not be 
© admitted againſe proofs brought from the 
« Scriptures, but will, <ohere ſuch are pro- 
0: duced, be rejected without more ado, as 
te things ferged or ſpurious, or never 7 
. brought to the true critical teſt.” 

THE frue 10, I preſume, which is 
here referred to, is Mr Helleway's text 
from Ezra, as by himſelf explained, in a 
manner never yet thought of by the wri- 
ters de Siclis; (whom he repreſents, at 
leaſt as many as are againſt him, as a 4% 
fuſe fort of writers, ex. gr. —Poftell, Gerb. 
Vous, Walton, Morin,  Prideaux *, and 
NT. . ſuch 


® Pelides thoſe mentioned in 77” bes, and Ric. Simon, 


LAS 
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hh like) whereby it will appear that ? 
Samaritan Shekel hath an inſcription in the 
 Alſſjrian or Chaldean character, inſtead of 

the old Hebrew character: Or is ſtamped 
according to the true Syrian or Aramitiſh 
alphabet, and not with the true Hebrew 
letter. And therefore ſuch as are pretend- 
ed to have been ftruck before the Baby- 
hniſh Captivity with the Samaritan cha- 
racer, muſt of TY be forged and 
ſpurious. 

Bur may not the authority of this cri- 
| tical teſt be queſtioned, before it is ac- 
knowledged? Nothing indeed will, or 
ought 70 be admitted by believers againſt 
_ proofs brought from the Scriptures. But are 
they to take Mr Holloway's conſtruction of 
the Scriptures for undoubted proof, and re- 
ject, without more ado, what is not genuine 
by his teſt ? Proofs produced, unleſs they are 
pertinent when produced, (and perhaps 
thoſe brought by him may not, after exa- 
' mination be thought ſo) will avail nothing 


towards 


we may reckon on the ſame fide Kircher, Scacchus, Na- 
genſeil, Adricomius, Maſius, &c. And on the other fide, 
Otho Sperlingius, Reland, Hottinger, Baſnage, &c. Vide 
Deylingium de Re nummarid veterum Hebrzorum, Parg 
WI. p. 175. 
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towards ſetting aſide what ſeems already 

_ eſtabliſhed on good grounds. | 
AND, indeed, (ſays he) ſeveral . 
e ficient arguments have been already offered 
* againſt thele trinkets by learned men: to 


"0 which, "4 ever print the work above= 


 « mentioned, I ſhall add others, ſufficient 1 
« hope to put an end to this di pute. 


Wuar he will make out on th con- 
troverted point, time muſt ſhew. But 1 
believe we ſhould not flatter ourſelves with 
the expectation of having any thing demon- 

ſtrated, by a connexion of evidence not to be 
ſeparated; though he may, perhaps, de 
able to ſhew that ſome of the writers on 
the other ſide have expreſſed themſelves 
too poſitively, and peremptorily on the 
occaſion *; and have held their arguments, 
as he obſerves, 0 be unanſwerable : a fault 
which we may ſometimes diſcern even in 
, 7 " great 


* Mr Hollagays famous critic, Joſ. Scaliger, ſays on 
this ſubject, not only /umman efſe imperitiam, &C. as a- 
bove noted, but Extreme inſaniæ & zmperitie eſt putare 
veterum Hebræorum alias literas Halle quam quæ in 14 Sic- 
{is viſuntur. 


And Walton, Dudtum ex antiquis Siclis & numiſmatis Hes | 
braorum argumentum ante caftivitatem cuſis Cui nemo 


rift qui luſcus vel oculocs clandit ** non r Palſit. "A 
Proleg III. 
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great men, ſpeaking on favourite points, 
which will not altogether warrant ſuch | 


confidence. 
W HOSOEVER carefully peruſes what 


Baron Spanheim has ſaid upon the Shekels, 


(and he had ſeen the choiceſt of them in 
the beſt cabinets) will have reaſon to di- 
ſtruſt the truth of ſome extraordinary in- 
ferences from them, which nevertheleſs 
have been given out as certain and indu- 
bitable. And I may add the judgment 
alſo of another great man, viz. the late 
Biſhop Hooper, in | his Enquiry into the ſlate 
of the ancient meaſures, &c. p. 251. which _ 
is not ſo favourable for the genuineneſs of 
the Shekels before the Captivity, as the 
learned ſuffrage of the laſt age was. 
(Though neither he nor Sranbeim cul 

them 7rinkets.) So that I ſhould not 
wonder if ſome curious readers on this 
queſtion, on both ſides, ſhould think 
and ſay of it at length, as Er genius 
- ſaid ef the other diſpute, heller He- 
brew er Syriac da the firſt language, 
viz. litem eſſe adhuc ſub judice. And ſo 
| am apt to think it is likely to remain 
ull Mr Haliway frints his work abcve- 
5 mentioned, 


E 


mentioned, and puts an end to the di pute: 
if ſo be theſe two events oy haply fall 


out together. 


LET him only 3 his own 


doubts concerning the ſuppoſed autho- 
rity of theſe Segels, with the ſame mo- 


deſty and deference that Spanheim has 
_ uſed, and treat the arguments of thoſe 
who think not as he doth, with the 
fame temper and moderation; and then 
what he ſhall advance, however new 


or uncommon, if ſupported only with 
probable teftimmony, will, no doubt, be 
acceptable to the Learned, and will do 
credit to himſelf, whether it will have 
any further effect or not. 

In the mean time I conclude CTY ar- 


ticle in the words of Dr Prideaux. Conn. 


Vol. I. p. 272. fol... - 
© THERE are ſome who ſtrenuouſly 
« contend for the antiquity of the pre- 


s ſent Hebrew letters, as if they, and 


© none other, had been always the ſa- 


* cred character in which the Holy 


„ Seriptures were written. And that 
*© the Samaritan was never in uſe for 
But the opinion of 


this purpoſe : 
BH | | the 


„ 
tt the moſt learned men, and upon 
0 * grounds, is on the other ſide. 


And I think” (ſays he, for fo 


=; concludes) „the argument which is 


brought from the Shekels cannot bs 


Dn anſwered.” on 


LS 2 
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Mr Holloway's argument from the diſtinc- 
tion between Aſhurit and Hibrit, confidered. 


anſwers his opinion of it, will let us into 


an eaſy ſolution of this intricate, and much 


controverted queſtion. 
Fo in p. 95. of his Primævity of the 


Sacred Hebrew, he ſays, © I will add here 
« g ſhort note of ſome of the particulars, 


« which I think occaſioned the whole miſtake 
Y that has gone abroad concerning the change 


. * pretended to have been made by Ezra, of _ 
the ſuppoſed old Hebrew character, for that 


cc called the Chaldee.” 


Wurresy, among other benefits to be 
reaped by this diſcovery (tee the note at 


the bottom of the ſame page) — 


P 4 5 Rl . 


UT the learned author has opened 
another ſcene upon the ſame ſubject, 
and hath given us a Key, which, if it 
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&« D ll be able to account for the Samaritan | 
« Shekels being ſtruck with the Chaldee cha- 
e rafer they now bear, (ſuppoſins any of 
them to be ancient) without that expedient 
« of reverſing the two afphaoets, comriczly 
* taken = modern criticks.” 
__ AND this whole matter he conceives 
may be preſently ſet right, if we will care- 
fully attend to the old diſtinction between 
Afhurit and Hibrit, as applied to characters 
Or alphabel f. 
H x ſtates the diſtinction thus. 
TRE two words Aſturit and Hibr: 
have had diver and mixed applications 
among the) Jer; the former ſignifying, 
as a Gentle and Proper 4 adjecti ve, Aſyrian; 
< 25 an appella ative, the bleſſed, or ſacred ; 
and fo when applied to language, the 
e ſacred tongue, and character. And the 
* latter (now the ſacred Hebrew) being 
* anciently put for the Transfluvial or 
« Hebrew brought rom beyond the River. 
& And under thets ſeveral names, the 
* Jews had of old two ſeveral alphabets, 
*© viz. the faid Aſhur, or ſacred, in which 
** the Law was originally written by Mzfes, 
and in which the Holy Scriptures con- 
* tinued to be written for ſacred and 


6 temple 


cc 
cc 


(0 


Tat 


55 temple uſes ever after: and thi Tronf. 


* fluvial, which was uſed by all the Ara- 
e mitiſh nations, and by the ancient Jeus 
ce alſo, in common and civil affairs, as for 
* inſcriptions on their coins, contracts, epi- 
e ftolary writing, and even to copy the 
_ « Scriptures for private uſe. By which 


«© means that which is now called Hebrexo, 


had then the title of Aſturit, and that 
which was then termed Hebrew, in that 


cc ſenſe of Tran Nuvial (which was indeed 


the Aramitiſh) was afterwards called the 


« Samaritan ; from the people of Samaria, 
« (a mixt colony of Chaldæans, Afſyrians, 
Kc.) who had copied the books of the 

„Law in it. And theſe things thus ob- 


e tained chiefly t till after the Babyloniſh 
« Captivity.” 


IN the manner in which theſe n 
points are laid together they have a fair 

appearance, and ſcem to reconcile the dif- 
ference among other writers about the 


Jewith alphabet. But whence hath Mr 
Holioway this diſtinction, and all this in- 
telligence concerning it? He ſcruples not 
to own that he has them from thoſe Rab- 


binical Writings, which he doth at other 


times 8 and ez pode, 


SHOULD . 
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| SHOULD any one alledge the teſtimony, 
or traditions of the Rabbins againſt any of 
his own concluſions, He would perhaps 


think it ſufficient to anſwer, that theſe 5 


apoſtates are not to be credited in any 
thing they ſay: that we are not to truſt 


them in any of their readings, punctua- 
tions, and conſtructions of the Sacred 


Text, by which they endeavour to blind 
us, and lead us from the truth. But now 
that they ſeem to have ſpoken ſomething | 
concerning the Hebrew alphabet that cor- 
reſponds with his own notions, they ſtand, 
on this occaſion, better in his opinion. 

 yFVOISIN and Buxtorf, to whom he 
refers at the end of this note, the former 
in his obſervations on the Prozm. to Mar- 
tin's Pugio Fidei, and the other in his diſ- 
ſertation de literarum Hebraicarum genuind 
Antiquitate; have brought together a 
number of paſſages out of both the Tal- 
muds, and other Rabbinical books, in 
which this diſtinction is mentioned, and 
in which the reader will find it explicated 
with great variety of ſentiments, and no 
ſmall trifling in argumentation. But I 
ſhall content myſelf with only making a 
tew 


Fi 


few Remarks upon what Mr Holloway has 
| taken from them, or adyanced upon them. 
5 «THE two words Aſhurit and 
ce Hbbri have had droerſe and mixt applica- _ 


tions among the Jews.” 


Very true, and for that roi neither 
the Jews tradition, nor their judgment in 
ſapporting it, are to be in any wiſe de- 
pended upon. Whatever weight their te- 


ſtimony may be ſuppoſed to have in other 
caſes, it ought to have little in this, be- 


cauſe they differ from each other in al- 
moſt every article of the queſtion. Di- 
werſas ferunt ſententias in Talmude, ſays 


Vein, p. 105. And leſt this difference in 


opinion ſhould feem to have ariſen from 


ſingularity and petulance in Rabbins of 5 


leſſer note, I ſhould further obſerve with 


Buxtorf, (Lex. Chal. Tal. in voce Afhurit) 
In utramque ſententiam apud Hebraos Junt 


rome: autores. 


4 ſacred .. 


Bu T how do the Rabbins themſelves 
explain this term? 


THEY 


« THF former (viz. Aſhurtt) fig- 
«Ky ifyi ng as a gentile and proper adjective, 
_« Aﬀyrian, as an appellati ve, the bleſſed or 


— — 


— = 
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EY who expound | it as an appella- 


tive, do not expound it by ſacred, though 
they allow the character to be facred in 
conſequence * of it's being the ſame 
which, they ſay, God uſed when he wrote 
the Decalogue; but they tell us it was 
Called Afſhurit ye, either becauſe it 
was 3732 MMR beatificata in Serip- 


tione +; or becauſe it was WWIRDN, or 


wing rev recta in literis fats 9 


(And fo Light foot renders it, bleſſed or di- 
ref.) Or becauſe it was grand &, beanti- 
ful, decent, elegant, &c. While others 


among them interpret it altogether as a 


gentile adjeftive, and ſay it means no more 
than || Affrion. And the Grammarian 
Abraham de Balmis, expounds the term 


in all theſe ſenſes, according to Buxtorf” 8 


verſion, 


Auctor Ex Iſrael. Vide Veifin, p. top. 
FR. n Haccadoſp. Foil. ibid. Buxt. Theſes 14. 
& 20. 


r K. Epbodeus & Abra. de Balnis. Baur Theſis, 20. 


$ A/chur:, propter mn. grificert: am & decorem, ex ſignifi- 
catione illa verbi Aſchar qua legimus, Gen. xxx. 13.—.— 


Rambam. Vide Buxt. Theſis, 20. 


| Cur vocatur A ſurit? Quia aſcendit cum eis MIND 
ex Mriãd. Rab. Joſe. Buxt. Theſis, 42. 


Vocarunt autem eam Aſſyriam quia magnates Iſraelis 


eam ſecum fercban: M.²ƷCr 5 D. R. Gedaliah. Tho- 


lis, 44. 
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verſion; 4 VIZ. Aſhurit que eſt redliff ima, & 
beatiſſima in literis ſuis, & exivit nobiſcum - 


ex Aſſyria. Thefis 20. 


cc AND fo when applied to language, 


cc the facred tongue and character: 5 
Primevity, ibid. 


VERY rarely 1s it thus applied to ihe | 
Hebrew language by the Rabbins, ſo far 


as I have obſerved, {an inſtance or two are 


found in Buxtorf 's Lex. Rabbin. which 


may be accounted for) and it is never ap- 


plied as an appellative, to any other lan- ; 


guage ; none being called bleſſed or fe cred. 


but that in which the Scriptures were 


wrote. And though it ſeems to be as 
proper a gentile adjettive for the Afyrian 


language as Aramith is, yet I queſtion 
whether it is ſo uſed. It was a miſtake 


that Light foot flipped into, when he tran- 


ſlated the words of Rab. Judab, (Vol. IL 


pi. 138.) The Law vas given in the Aſſyrian 


lanzuage—for the words that follow are 


—_ Ard wobon they franed it wwas turned 


into breaking,” (viz. another manner of 
writing, as hereafter will be explained) 
© and when they were worthy in the days of 


<6 Ezra, i was turned jor 4s again inis 
Do 2 Ally rian. This plainly relates to the 


cCbara achter, 


dicere Scripture. Theſ. xlv. 


Ta). 


| charatter, not to the language. And Bux- 
tor citing another author who had faid 
Ab Initio, due Linguc, externa & Joes 


&c. amends the error by adding——vult 


A ND the latter ao the ſacred - 


Hebrew] being anciently put for the || 
« J ransfiuvon, al, or Hebrew brought from be- 
yond the river.” Primevity, l * 
HI RI, indeed, is uſed both of lan- N 
guage and character. Yet it is rarely, if 


ever, uſed otherwiſe than of the tongue 


and writing of the Jews. Even when 
the character was ſaid to be Aſburit, the 
language nevertheleſs was Hibri; ſo that 
the ſame copies muſt have been both 
Aſburit and Hibri, the one in regard of 
the character, the other in reſpect of the 
language. So Rab. Eliezer Haktelir, 
nn dem MER 2722 in the A. 
furit writing and Hibrit tongue. Buxt. 


Theſis, 15. But when Mr Holloway gives 
us the ſignification of Hibri, as being an- 


ciently put for the Transfluvial, or 3 


brew brought from beyond the River, he 


applies it to an alphabet, in that ſenſe in 


which it was only uſed with propriety of 
the Hebrew people, as deſcending from 


Ar abam : 
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Abraham : For whether Abraham were 

called Hebrew becauſe he came from the 

| other fide of the Flood, or by reaſon of his 

being deſcended from Heber, the language 

and character uſed by his progeny were 
not denominated Hibri from being them 


| ſelves transfluvial alſo, or derived from 


Heber, but from being the language and 

| writing of the Hebrew nation, while they 
dwelt in Canaan. Neither do I know 
whether Mr Holloway will admit that there 
was writing, or alphabets of any kind be- 
fore Moſes. However, I make this di- 


ſtinction here to obviate the uſes he pre- 


ſently makes of the term Transfluvial al- 
Phabet, or character brought from gy . 


the River. 


miſes, and muſt be the more carefully at- 


tended to. By the Jews having Yheſe b 
alphabets of old, he means, as appears from 
what follows, their having them from the 
time of Moſes, till after the Bahyloniſh 


_ Captivity; for it was within Fhat period, 


that 7h:ngs thus obtained chiefly, as he after- 
_ wards words it,—< Viz, The ſaid Aſhurit, 


or 


5 « AND under theſe Kurraf » names 
1 the ers | had of old two ſeveral alphabets.” 


HERE he begins to infer from his pre- 


_ 
o 
— — — — — _ þ 
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& gp Sacred, in which the Law was origi- 


nally written by Moſes, and in which the 
« Holy Scriptures continued to be written 
5 fer Sacred and Temple-uſes ever after.” 


Tur Rabbins, he ſuppoſes, have given 


an account of this 7 ſubſtance, as he bas 


collected it, p. 97. And he remits the rea- 


der to the citations made from them by 5 


Voiſin and Buxtorf, &c. 


r then attend to the account the 0 
Rabbins have 3 according to theſe au- 


thors. 
Id the book En Iirael, ad cap. 1. ras 


Talmud Megilah, cited by Voiſin, p. 10 * 
and by Buxt. Theſes, 68, and 70. - 


are told that this 4/hurit character was xm 


known to any nation but the MVaelites, 


who learned it from the writing on the 


Tables, and in the book of the Law de- 
poſited in the Ark. Neither did the vul- 
gar underſtand it, or the Mraelites gene- 
| rally, but only Ma TM One in a gene- 
ration, ſuch as Daniel, who by his know- 


ledge of it interpreted the hand- writing 


on the wall of Belſbaggar's palace, which 


was wrote by an angel in this extraordi- 


nary character. That Daniel afterwards 


taught the Chaldean Princes and Nobles 
8 how 


[ 425 
How tb read and uſe it, and that Ezra 
taught it the Jews. 


Bur the great Rabbi Fullah Haccadoſh 5 


f ſays, that Tho' the Law in the begin- 


ning was given in Aſburit writing, yet for 

d the fins of the people wh % a 
« converſa off ipſis in fracturam: It 
was changed into 4 broken or 419 ine 
character; by which (though ** 66 
diſputes about the words *) he is here 
ſuppoſed to mean the character now called 


Samaritan, * But, ſays he, when the 


e Huelites repented, God reſtored the 
"28 Afturit writing to them in the time of = 


« Ezra.” Blxt. Theſ. 14. 


AND this is proved In the following | 


mannet from Scripture, Deut. xvii. 18. 
Hie (the King) ſhall write him a copy (or 
duplicate T2) of this Law in a book :—= 


1, e. ſays the Rabbi, as interpreted by 


Lightfoot, in a writing that was to be 


changed : Or, as Buxtorf renders it nave. 


« dupla vel ſecundana, quod ejus Scriptura 


* De quorum verborum ſenfu varic diſputant Hebræi, 


ut videre eſt apud Aſariam i in Meor Enajim. c. 56. Omnes 


tamen in hoc conveniunt ſignificari hac phraſi vel oblivic- 


nem vel mutationem Sctipturz illius priſcz 1 in qui Lex data 


: fait. Buxt. Theſe * 


: Q_ : te mnutari 


— . . 


e and Chaldee tongue ;- | 
„ choſe to themſelves the Aſſurit cha- 
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b mutari vel iterari & ſecundd vice dari 


e debuerit.” Theſ. 69. 


Bf when the 1ſraelites returned to 


God by repentance, then ſays the Rabbi 
Gad reſtored to them Aſburit, accord- 
e ing to Zech. ix. 12. To day I declare 


e that I will render double unto thee, viz. 


© wn the doubled or ſeconded (as Light- 
foot words it,) q. d. Pro eo quod oblitus 
* fueras Scripturarum dupli five exempla- 
ris legis, reſlituam tibi id cujus oblitus 
« fueras; vel hoc ſenſu, reſtituam tibi 
© mutatam Scripturam legis, as Buxt, ex- 


plains it. Thel. 14. 


Bu T what ſay other Rabbins ? Why : 


8 Mar Sutra (quoted by Voiſin, p. 105, and 
dy But. Theſ. 43.) ſays that In the 
_ © beginning the Law was given in Hibri 
_ © writing, and the Holy Tongue, but in 


« the days of Ezra in Afourit writing, 
that the Jews 


« racter, and holy Hebrew tongue, and 
« left the Hebrew character, with the 
e Chaldee tongue, to the Samaritans.” 


«Tarr Law (fays another Rabbi, 


(Buxt. Tbeſ. 42.) * was given in Raaz, 


n MN wa that is, as interpreters 
„ 
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ec « take it, in the Samaritan character, Or 


« that alphabet into which Rab. Fudab, 


© had ſaid the A/burit was changed for 


| © the fins of the people. And the term 
Raa is uſed by both of them in pro- 
« per diſtinction from Aſhurit, when ap- 
_ © plied to alphabets, whereas Hibri, which 
ce relates to language as well as alphabet, 


«© ſeemeth not ſo proper.” 


Mx Hollmeay having mentioned the 


Aſburit for Temple uſes, proceeds 


And the Transfluvial 07 << was uſed by 
cc all the Aramitiſh nations.” F Primevity, 


ibid.) 


ple beyond the river. Yet as the country 
beyond the river is never called fingly 


| Day, it ſeems unlikely that may ſhould 

be an adjective for writing, or any thing 
elſe belonging to that country. The ap- 
plication of it to Abraham was for a dif- 


| ferent reaſon. But as the language was 


not Transfluvial, (for it was Canaanitiſh) 
it is not probable the writing ſhould be 
termed ri, as Transfluvial, but only as 


Qua the 


THz book En Ihrael, in 1 p | . 8, | 
and 106. fays the character was 4 
ri, as being anciently uſed by the peo- 


4 258 1 


che alphabet or writing of che . 


deſcendants from Abraham the Hebrew, 


« AND by the ancient Jews alſo 


ein common and civil affarrs, as for in- 
et ſcriptions on their coins, contract, epi- 


« flolary writing, and even to copy the 
" - Hoping FOR Private uſe.” N 


ibid. 


Au 5 for ſacred and temple uſes too, 


if, as ſome Rabbins ſay, the Law was | 
given in Hibri, or in Raaz, which Mr 
Holloway is no more able to diſprove, than 
he is able to prove that it was given in 
Aſturit. Even ſuppoſing it had been firſt 


given in Aſburit, and was afterwards ; 


changed into Raaz, yet while the people 


had but one character, they muſt make 
uſe of it for all purpoſes of writing, whe- 
ther for ſacred or common uſes, whether 


for copying the Scriptures, or writing epi- 


ſtles, contracts, &c. We have, indeed, 
nothing left of either kind, whereby to 


know what alphabet they uſed, but ſome 
coins with inſcriptions in their language; 


and if thoſe which are preſumed to have 
been ſtruck in the reigns of their Kings 


be not counterfeit, they will determine the 
„„ „ Raaz 
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Raaz to have been the alphabet ! in uſe in 


thoſe reigns. 


_« Aſhurit.” Ibid. 


So he may imagine, but no ſuch thing 
appears. It is more than the Rabbins 


themſelves have ſaid. 


« fluvial (which was indeed the Aramit iſh) 
 « qwwas afterwards called the Samaritan, from 


ehe people of Samaria, (a mixt colony of 


e Chaldeans, Aſſyrians, &c. ) who had copied 
„ the books of the Law in 16. Primævity Y 


ibid. 


| Wurar was then maid 3 Was 
indeed afterwards called Samaritan for the 
reaſon he gives. But that it was termed 
Hebrew in the ſenſe of a Transfluvial cba- 
racter, or that it was indeed the Aramitiſh 


alphabet, is another imagination of his 
own, for which, at leaſt, he has no : goon 


ground, or juſt pretence. 


4 chiefly till after * Babyloniſh — 
Did. 


. 


« BY which means that which _ 
ng called Hebrew, had then the title Ul 


— AND that which was | chew = 
« termed Hebrew in that oak of Tranſ- 


« AND theſe thi ngs thus obtai ned Y 


Y 
2 

i} 

| 
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Nopopy would ſuſpect, after reading 
his account with this grave obſervation 
annexed to it, that the Rabbins, who are 
his only vouchers, had given a different 
account of the matter, as it ſtood before 
the Babyloniſh Captivity. He ſhould, 1 
think, have taken the whole of their won- 
derful tradition or none of it. Had he but 
briefly mentioned as much out of Voiſin 
or Buxtorf, as was neceſſary to make his 
reader underſtand what the true doctrine 
of theſe Rabbins was; his authorities for 


dhe Aſturit and Hibri diſtinction could not 


have been miſtaken as they now may, 
Buxtorf has fairly laid down all the evi- 
_ dence that both the Talmuds afford to- 
wards proving what Mr Holloway aims at. 
If he will take it altogether, he may make 
the beſt uſe of it that he pleaſes. But the 
| grounding a diſtinction on their teſtimony, 
which is not according to the whole of 
their teſtimony, cannot be allowed to paſs 
without proper exceptions, 
I micnrT add ſome ſtrange proofs that 
the Aſburit was the character in which 
Mz Yes wrote the Law *, and as ſtrange 


conceits 
* As that mentiones by Lightfoet, Vol. II. p. 1 39- 


VIZ, 
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conceits about the original exemplar of it 


on the tables of ſtone +, and both taken 
from thoſe Rabbins that ſo ftrenuouſly aſ- 
ſert the Aſpurit writing: But I ſhall only 
throw a note into the margin as a ſpeci- 
men of their wildneſſes, and proceed in 


the examination of Mr Helloway's remarks. 
* FOR before that (viz. before the 


« Babyloniſh Captivity) ae i Bu te fo 


. Rabbi Simeon ben Eleoſar bit i in the 1 name 107 R. Elie- 


| 0 ben Parta, and he in the name of R. Lazar the Ham- 


modean, that the Law was given in 4A/urit writing, be- 
cauſe it is ſaid, Exod. xxvii. 10. EYTRYN n, The hooks 
of the pillars. Which Buxtorf explains thus. ——< Pro- 


<* bant literas illas quas hodie habemus eas eſſe quibus Lex 
olim data, ex eo quod Lucini in hngua Hebrza a Maſe 
vocantur PN Yawvin. Va a figura ſcilicet literæ Yau. 
« Unde concludunt tempore Moſes jam literam Yau pictam 
4 fuiſſe inſtar Lacini, ſicut hodie.” Te. 14. But others 


think they meant to intimate the likeneſs of the letter J to 


a column with it's chapiter. | 
+ As that mentioned by Buxtorf from thoſe Rabbins, 


that ſaid Mem & Samech que in tabulis erant miraculose fla- 


bant, Talm. Bab. Tract. Megilah, cap. i. Which con- 
ceit, as Buxtorf tells us, depended on another, viz. that 
all the letters were cut quite through the tables, ſo as to 


appear diſtinctly on either fide of them. But Samech and 


Mem final in the 4/urit character being of that form, that 


the ſubſtance of the ſtone which was included within them, : 


would be intirely ſeparated from the body of the ſtone 
through which they were cut, therefore the parts of the 


ſtone which they included, could not ſtand without a mi- 
racle. 


Q 4 80 cred 
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t cred tongue and character were Avid the 
« Fews language and writing.” Ibid, 
Ax were not therefore, I preſume, in 
thoſe days termed Aſburit or Hibri. But 


as for their language 1 it 18 not concerned in 
| this OI 6 


« AND #n the mean time the gen- 5 
ce tile adj efirve the Aſyrian, the alphabet f 

hieb is pretended to have been taken by 
Ezra, inſtead of the old Hebrew, never 
© diſtinguiſhed either character or language 


at any time or in any place whatſoever. 


« But the Syrian tongue went under the more 


general and comprebenſrue denomination of 
the Aramitiſh.” Ibid. 


Al this may be very true, and yet in 
the mean time A/hurit as an appellative 
might no more diſtinguiſh the Jeuiſb cha- 
racter in writing at that time, than he 
gentile adjective diſtinguiſhed the Aramitiſb 

character. The Hrian tongue is called 
1 2 Kin gs xvili. 26. Iſa. xxxvi. 

I. yet this proves nothing concerning ei- 
5 hs the Jeuiſb or Syrrac al phabets in 
thoſe days. In Ether viii. 9. mention is 
made both of the Jews language and 
writing, Vet no light from hence, whe- 
ther it was A/hurit or Hibri. R. Salomon 
„„ - indeed, 


EO bY 

indeed, on Eſtber ix. 27. where i it is faid 

that the Jews took upon themſelves to 
keep the days of Purim ara juxta WE 
Scripturam corum, interprets this word of 1 


the Aſtburit writing: And infers from ö 
thence, that it was the Jews proper cha- 55 
racter; if Buxtorf rightly repreſents his 
meaning, and his inference . Yet I'd 
this interpretation is ſo far fetched, and . | 
hath ſo little air of probability, that it will : | 
yield no aid to Mr Holloway's hypotheſis. | 
« AND fo, I ſay, matters conti- 
ce nued till after the reſtoration from Baby. ; 
. Jo,” Ibid. , 
| $0——How? He hath proved nothing 15 
yet about theſe matters, but that the Jews 
had both language and writing before the 
Captivity. He hath referred to the Rab- 
bins for a proof of two alphabets; but 
none of them make this out. Some of 
them, indeed, ſpeak of a ſecret alphabet 
known to one perſon only in à generation, þ 
in order to be divulged in due time; but ] 
they ſuppoſe it /o * the mean while, or — 
Forgotten ” 


I = 3 


88 
„ ͤ one 


* Ut libellus ille quotannis legatur Scripturs Afpriacq. 
Ergo ſtatuit Scripturam illam tum fuiſſe Judzorum 
propriam que Aſyriaca dicitur. Efthere enum Hiſtoria 

cContigit ante * Exræ. Theſ. 20. 
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forgotten among the people, who made 


uſe of a character given in it's ſtead; 


which they call, indeed, Raaz, but by 
which they appear to mean the Samaritan. 
And others ſay, there was but one alpha- 
bet, viz. this Raaz or Samaritan in which 
the Law was given. And excepting a 
_ conjecture of R. Salomon, that the book of 
 Efther was written in Aſpurit, we hear 
nothing of Afhurit copies of the Scriptures, 
continued to ve written for ſacred and tem- 
' ple uſes, ever after the giving of the Law. 
Al theſe ſeem to be mere ſuperſtructures 
on ſome of the Rabbinnical traditions. 
2 BEFORE which time (viz. be- 
85 fore the reſtoration from Babylon) the 
« Samaritans having alſo copied ar Law in 
that Transfluvial Aramitiſh character 
« which had (till that time) been the Jews 
« Hebrew, as 1 have ſaid, Jar common es: 
ns. - 
| So he had, indeed, laid,” and truly 
enough, had he dropped thoſe two epi- 
thets Transfluvial and Aramitiſb, which he 
beſtows without reaſon upon the Jews al- 
phabet; and alſo if he had not confined it 


to common 2 excluſive of ſacred ones, for 


Which 
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Which reſtriction he has, I conceive, no 
authority. 


— THE Tfews 7 wholly laid it aſide, re- 


ce taining the Aſhurit, or bleſſed and ſacred 


* character for copying the Scriptures, as 
well for common, as for ſynagogue or ſa- 
« cred uſe ; and leaving the other transfluvial 
Arxamitiſb Hebrew alphabet to the Samari- 
* tans only, and altogether.” Ibid, | 
Ir will be juſt as eaſy to ſay, an for 
any thing that he or the Rabbins have 
ſhewn to the contrary, it is as right to ſay, 
that the Jews wholly laid afide the Hebrew 
alphabet they had always uſed before, and 


ph uſe of "be Challe, letter for the fu- 


ture, in copying the Scriptures. Mr Hol- 
loway judges right, indeed, to reſtrain their 
uſe of the ſuppoſed Aſburit, or ſacred cha- 
racer, to copying the Scriptures, becauſe 
it appears from the Shekels ſtruck after the 
_ Captivity, eſpecially thoſe in the time of 
Simon the Juſt, which are commonly re- 
puted genuine, that they did not uſe the 
Chaldee character then in all their civil af- 


fairs, nor conſequently leave their own al- 


phabet to the Samaritans wholly and allo- 
gether, And if ever there was a time 
when the Jews made uſe of two Ar 
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ters, this ſeems to have been the thing: 
when they might uſe their old Hebrew 
character in inſcriptions on their coins, 
and in ſome other civil matters, and 
their new letter, borrowed from the Chal- 

| dhees, as being more beautiful and elegant, 

for copying their Holy Scriptures. And 
this might probably give riſe to the di- 
ſtinction between Aſburite and Hibri, as 
proper gentile adjectives, the one begin- 
ning io be generally uſed after the days 


of Hara, for copying the Scriptures, and 


the ocher as yet retained for many civil 
ules. Out of which diſtinction the fruit- 
ful fancies of the Rabbins, ſome ages 
after, raiſed all thoſe wonders out of 
Aſburit, which I have mentioned above, 
and fettled upon it that prerogative of 
ſacredneſs in it's original and uſe, which 
| hath taken ſuch ſtrong hold on Mr Hollo- 
way's apprehenſion. _ 
«SINCE which, ſome of theſe 
. words have croſſed fignifications again; 
e the Fews ufing their ſaid Aſburit Hebrew 
character to denominate, not only the ſa- 
e cred language and cbaracter, but alſo that 
* Syriac which was vernacular to them after 
their ſaid return from n p. 97. 
SIGNI= 


EE 
 S16NIFICATIONS, indeed, are very re- 
markably croſſed when the character of a 
language is uſed to denominate, not only 
the language itſelf, but another language 


too. Yet perhaps there was no crofling in 


the caſe. For according to the common 
opinion of this matter, all lies eaſy and ex- 
pedite. If the Jews took the Aſſyrian lan- 
guage for their vernacular tongue, as well 
as the Aſyrian character to copy their 
Hebrew Scriptures with, it could not be 
improper to denuminare both the one and 


the other by Aſhurit, as a gentile proper 


9 adjective. Whereas it is not a little ſtrange 


| how they ſhould come, according to Mc 7 
HFalloway's account, to denominate Syriac 
by that ſame word which they had till 

then, according to him, appropriated to 


their own ſacred alphabet, in contradiſtinc- EE 


tion to the Aramitiſh. But what reaſon 

has he to ſuppoſe the term Aſburit to have | 

been thus applied by them? 

* AS we ſee (ſays he) in the New 

0 Te * ſeveral perſons and Places we -- 

c expreſſed to be named by their names in the 
Hebrew tongue as Golgotha, Betheſda, 

&. Which yet are not Hebrew words, but 
< of that oh dialect as ee ibid. 


War 
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War the drift of this ohfervaticn * is, 


or what effect it can have in the preſent 


| queſtion, I am at a loſs to diſcover. It is 
grounded, I preſume, on the Greek word 


5 E&pairr; Which if it could have been un- 


derſtood of characters, or manner of writ- 
ing, and the Rabbinical diſtinction above- 
mentioned had then ſubſiſted, might have 


been pleaded as expreſſive of Hibri rather 


than Aſburit. But now the ſignifications 


of the words being, on ſuppoſition, croſ- | 


ſed, it ſtands, 1 ſuppoſe, in Mr Holloway 8 
judgment, for Aſburit. Be that as it will, 
Ebpais means nothing more than the com- 
mon language of the Efpau at Jeruſalem. 
It neither means pure Hebrew nor pure 
Syriac, (much leſs hath it relation to the 
alphabet of either) but the mixed dialect 
ſpoke in Judæa in our Lord's time. And 
how it can be conſidered in any light to 
ſerve Mr Holloway s preſent purpoſe, muſt. 
be ſhewn 5 himſelf. 


SECT, 
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CONCLUSION. 


N D now I muſt leave the reader 
to judge how far he hath explicated 
bite of the writings of the ancient Rabbins, 
the whole ſtory of the pretended change of the 


ancient Hebrew letter or character by Ezra: 


Or how far the Rabbins accounts of it ae 


in ſubſtance, as be hath collected. 

I $HALL only further obſerve, that the 
pretence itſelf of this account being de- 
rived from the ancient Rabbins, (if by that 

is meant the moſt ancient of thoſe whoſe 

ſentiments can be gathered) is not well 
founded. The Veteres Rabbini, with 


whom Origen and Jerom converſed, gave 


a different account of the matter from that 
which Mr Holloway eſpouſes, as is gather- 
ed from the teſtimonies of thoſe Fathers. 


Tan 
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T HE Rabbins of the later ages were 
the men from whom the whole fory of the 
modern Hebrew letters; being the ſame 
that Moſes uſed, hath gone abroad: See 
Mont faucon s Paleogr. Gree. lib. ii. c. I; 
and other writers on this queſtion. 


PzRHars the pains that have been taken 
upon it on either fide, had been better 
| beſtowed in conſidering the ſubject i in an- 
other point of view: And it may be 
worth the attention of thoſe who have 
both curioſity ane] leiſure to purfue the 
enquiry cloſely Whether it is not very 
probable that the ſeveral alphabets of the 
Eaſtern languages, if not of all languages, 

(for the Chineſe have not properly an al- 
a phabet) were originally derived from ane 
primitive alphabet, and alſo from that one 
in which Moſes wrote; if it be true, as 


there is reaſon to believe it may, that he 
was the firſt who uſed leer, ®, mw. 


N I fay, who uſed LETTERS, &c. to diſtinguiſh 
| the alphabetical from all other ſpecies of auriting, which 
might have been uſed before Maſess time. Becauſe it is 

| Probable that ſome method had been very aticiently taken 


| _ of recording numbers, names, and ſome few general cir- 


cumſtances, not only from Exod. xvii. 14. where Moſes is 
cc 
| ſeem 
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their form from the Divine Original, on 
the tables at Mount Sinai: And that all 
the ſaid alphabets, both the primitive, and 
afterwards the derived, were in a ſtate of 
_ continual change, through ſuch ſmall, but 
perceptible variations, as time and uſage 
are wont to produce in all hand-writings, 
till copying with careful penmanſhip, 
and the preſervation of the beſt copies, as 
_ exemplars of good writing, contributed in 
ſome meaſure to fix the marks and cha- 
racters of each alphabet; and till at length 
the art of printing added more ſtability ro 
15 them, and aſcertained the forms of letters 
iin the ſeveral as WE NOW have 
them. 


ſeem before the giving of the Law; but from the old name 
of a city in Canaan, viz. Kiriath Sepher, Urbs Librorum, 
vel Numerationum. The Chaldee renders the name of this 
city by n TYP, whence Bachart calls it Civitas Archi- 
vorum. Others have tranſlated it Urbs Bibliotbecarum. 
And from hence ſome learned men have conjectured, that 
the ancient records of theſe nations were kept i in it, what- 

ever might be the method they took in thoſe times of pre- 

ſerving the memorials of perſons and things. Still the 
Ten Commandments might be, and probably were the 
firſt writing by letters. And it is pleaſing to imagine ſuch 
a benefit to mankind, given by God along with his Law. 
The belief of which is * though Moſes neither 
faick, nor intimates it. 


© 
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| I'T is well known by thoſe who deal 5 
much in manuſcripts, that their ages are 
commonly gueſſed at, nay, and frequent- 
ly determined by ſomething in the fors 
mation of the letters, peculiar to this, or 
that age, as well as by other marks and 
ſignatures of their antiquity; and even 
ſometimes, when there are no other evi- 
dences, the age of a manuſcript ſhall be 
aſcertained by the hand-writing only. 
Wincor vER looks into Mabillon de Re 
Diplomatica, or Montfaucon's Palzogr. 


 _ Graca, or Caſleys Catalogue of Manu- 


ſcripts in the King's Library, will find the 
Characters of the fame language in diffe- 


rent and diſtant ages, to vary from them- 


ſelves in a manner that is ſurprifing : And 
thoſe in the oldeſt manuſcripts, whether 
Greek or Latin, appear fo different from 
what they appear in later copies, and eſpe- 
cially from what they are repreſented by 
the types in printing, that they can ſcarce _ 
be known by their form to be characters of 
the ſame alphabet, or to ſtand for the ſame 
letters of the ſame language. And yet the 
_ oldeſt manuſcripts extant do not expreſs 
ſome forms of letters anciently uſed in the 


fame 
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| fame language, that are found engraved on 
marbles, or ſtamped on metals. 
I ITEIN Ek, likewiſe, it is 1 
agreed amongſt the learned, that the 
Greek alphabet was formed from the old 
Pbenician, or Hebrew character, the af- 
finity between them appearing not only in 
the names given to the letters, but in the 
forms of the letters themſelves, viz. of 
the ſixteen moſt ancient of the Greek let- 
ters, which are found with ſome ſmall 
variation to be the fame in figure and a 
power with the old letters uſed in Pale- 
ine *, (Vide * Gre. 1 11. . 
cap. 2, 3.) 5 
AND Pliny, 3 and Priſcian, bad 
all of them + obſerved, that the Latin 
letters, were nearly the old Greek letters, 
and better preſerved in form by the Latins, 
than by the Greeks themſelves. 


Tur Syriac letters are alſo reputed to 
have been taken originally from the Phe- 


R 2 nician 


* Szanheim. de præſt. num. Vol. I. fol. Dif. ii. p. 93. 
+ Pliny, Lib. vii. c. 58. De Antiquis Literis.—— Ve- 
teres Græcas fuiſſe eaſdem pzne quæ ſunt nunc Latinæ. 


Tacitus, Lib. xi. Formæ literis Latinis, que wen, 
Græcorum. 


Priſcian, Lid. i. 


2 . 
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_ vician or Canaanitiſb alphabet; and the 
oldeſt Syr:ac alphabet, called the Eftran- 


gelo, doth very well correſpond with this 
opinion, the footſteps of the old Penician 


character being very viſible in it. And 


the other more modern Syriac character, 1 
called the Eſbito, which is both more 


beautiful in form, and expeditious in uſe, 
is plainly an improvement upon the E- 
ſtrangelo. Why might not the like be 
| ſuppoſed of the two characters uſed at 
different times by the Jews; and the pre- 


ſent letter, commonly faid to be the Chal- 


dite, (Mr Holloxay's Aſturit) be an im- 


. provement upon the old Hibri, or Sama- 
ritan? 


1 5AY, n very ſappoſable at leaſt, 
that neither that character now called the 
_ Hebrew, nor that called the Samaritan, is 
the true original character in which the 
Law was firtt written; but are characters, 
which, like ethers, have gradually chang- 
ed according to the genius, induſtry, ele- 
gance, and taſte, of the perſons who uſed 
them, and improved them in different 
ages. It is pretty plain from the money 
. ſtamped in the times of the Maccabees, 
it they be, as 18 commonly believed, ge- 


nuine 5 


1 


| nuine, that the character then in uſe way 


not entirely the ſame either with the pre- 


ſent Hebrew, or Samaritan; though agree - 

ing more with the latter. The great al- 
teration therefore from one of theſe al- 
phabets to another, may not have been 
made all at once after the Babyloniſb Cap- 


tivity; or by Ezra's command, of which 


there is no poſitive evidence; but by de- 
grees, and flow ſteps. For though the 
letters uſed by Moſes and Fo qua, might, 
(like the language itſelf ) receive little al- 
| teration in the times of the Judges, and 
of the Kings, (as may appear from hence, 
that when the Archetype, as ſuppoſed, 


written by Moſes, was found by Hilkiah 


in Jgſiab's reign, it was read, as it ſeems, 
without difficulty) yet after the Captivity, 


when the Jews had changed their govern- 


ment, their Princes, and in ſome meaſure _ 


their language too, it is no wonder, if at 
the ſame time, they began, in a more re- 
markable manner to change their manner 
of writing alſo; firſt, into thoſe charac- 
ters which appear on the coins of Simon 


te uſt, and the Maccabees, of which 


characters there is great variety found in 
Monifaucon's 


tous: | 
| ference between the preſent Hebrew and 
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Aontfaucor's and other printed tables * 


And then into a character ſoftened, _ 


improved by the Syr:ac or Chaldee methods 
of writing, whoſe peculiar duct of letters 
would be as naturally introduced, at leaſt 
in part, in the Jewiſh modes of writing, =, 

as the Chaldee tongue was introduced into 

their common language; till at length 
from the greater elegance and beauty of 


it, with it's greater commodiouſneſs in 
writing, it was generally made uſe of in 


copying their Scriptures ; while the Sama- 
ritans, writing leſs than the Jews did, or 
for other reaſons, might change their cha- 
racter leſs: For they who write moſt, will 
have the moſt reaſon to bring their letters i 
into an eaſy and fimple form. 


THE ſum of what is intended to A 


ſuggeſted here, is, that no judgment can 
be made of the letters of the Ancients, 


otherwiſe than by having recourſe to the 
very earlieſt evidences of them that remain 
That there is not a greater dif- 


JRun 


The Samaritan character in Poſtell 's 1 of twelve 
tongues, is different from that given in Baucucciuss gram- 


mar, R. Axarias, Fillalpand, Kircher, e Morin, and 
Hotling r. | 
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preſent Samaritan characters, as now fixed 
in great meaſure by printing; than there 
is between the preſent Greek types, and 
the forms of letters to be found in the 


oldeſt manuſcripts, and other monuments. 


of Greek antiquity.—That this is accord- 
ing to the example of all other known 


{ alphabets, which have been altered in a 


| ſucceſſion of ages from their firſt form, fo 
as ſcarcely to ſeem the letters of the ſame _ 
language, or to have been derived from 
the ſame ſource. That therefore, there 
is a probability, ariſing from experience in 
ſimilar caſes, that the Hebrew and Samari- 


fan may have originally been the fame al- 


phabet, and bat ſame alphabet in the 

form in which it was firſt in uſe, whe- 
ther revealed by God, or invented by men, 

may have been, the true mother of all, 


or moſt of the alphabets that have come 
to our knowledge. = 
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